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Editorial 

Peggy Johnson 

In July 2004, the Library Resources h Technical Services (LRTS) editorial 
board increased to fifteen members, plus the book review editor and the edi- 
tor of ALCTS Newsletter Online. This allowed me to rely almost completely on 
the editorial board members to review the papers submitted to LRTS. Though 
the members of the editorial board are listed in every issue, I want to thank them 
in this issue by name for their service to the board and as reviewers. In addition, I 
want to thank two individuals who stepped in to review papers when the submis- 
sions exceeded the capacity of the board. They are Stephen Heam, University of 
Minnesota, and Sheila S. Intner, Professor Emerita, Simmons GSLIS at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Board members during 2004—2005 are listed below, along with the terms of 
their appointments and their representative roles: 

• Kathleen R. Brown (Member — 2003-2005) (going off the board) 

• Lynn S. Connaway (Member — 2003-2005) (going off the board) 

• Tschera Harkness Connell (Member — 2003-2006) 

• Karla L. Hahn (Member— 2003-2006) 

• Sara C. Heitshu (Member— 2003-2006) 

• Bonnie MacEwan (Member— 2003-2006) 

• Jack Montgomery (Member — 2003-2005) (going off the board) 

• Pat G. Riva (Member— 2003-2006) 

• Diane Vizine-Goetz (Member— 2003-2006) 

• Christina Bellinger (CRG Representative— 2003-2005) 

• Trisha L. Davis (AS Representative— 2003-2005) 

• Sue Kellerman (PARS Representative— 2003-2005) 

• Norman S. Medeiros (CCS Representative— 2003-2005) 

• Carolynne Myall (SS Representative— 2003-2006) 

• Linda L. Phillips (CMDS Representative— 2003-2006), 

• Miriam W. Palm (ALCTS Newsletter Online Editor— 2003-2005) 

• Edward Swanson (LRTS Book Review Editor— 2004-2008) 

• Christine Squires Taylor (ALCTS Staff Liaison— 2005-2008) 

LRTS received forty-seven submissions in the last eighteen months. Twenty- 
four papers were accepted for publication. Some of these are in queue to be pub- 
lished in future issues, and some were accepted pending requested revision. No 
papers have been accepted without some revision by the authors; some papers 
have required more extensive revision. Board members and I work closely with 
authors to develop and publish papers of the highest quality. I encourage authors 
interested in publishing in LRTS to read the guidelines for authors on the LRTS 
Web site (www.ala.org/aclts/lrts) and to contact me with questions. 
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Association for Library 
Collections & Technical 
Services Annual Report 
2004-2005 

Carol Pitts Diedrichs, 2004-2005 ALCTS President 



As articulated in its strategic plan for 2001-2005, the mission of the 
.Association for Library Collections & Technical Services (ALCTS) is to 
provide leadership to the library and information communities in developing 
principles, standards, and best practices for creating, collecting, organizing, 
delivering, and preserving information resources in all forms. ALCTS strives to 
provide this leadership through its members by fostering educational, research, 
and professional service opportunities. Of the many objectives included in die 
ALCTS strategic plan, the division focused during 2004-2005 on three: strategic 
planning, organization, and education. 



Strategic Planning 

With ALA very engaged in die creation of its ALA Ahead to 2010 strategic plan, 
ALCTS extended the time frame on its existing strategic plan dirough 2006. This 
approach will allow die division to develop its next strategic plan on the same time- 
line as uhe ALA 2010 plan. As initial steps, die division hosted a planning retreat of 
its leaders during the 2004 Annual Conference in Orlando. This afternoon session 
was facilitated by Maureen Sullivan and was informed by a survey of ALCTS leaders 
conducted in advance of the retreat. The survey asked three questions: 

• What is ALCTS doing right that it should continue doing? 

• What is ALCTS not doing well or not doing that it should be doing? 

• What areas, issues, and activities should ALCTS focus on in the near future? 

This survey and the planning retreat also providing the grist for our plan- 
ning committee to continue development of our 2006-2011 strategic plan. Our 
goal is to approve the plan at the Midwinter Meeting 2006 for implementation 
on July 1, 2006. 

in concert with ALAs advocacy plan, ALCTS has taken more active steps to 
represent policy issues of interest to our members. In particular, we have endorsed 
policy statements from partner organizations, such as the Association of Research 
Libraries. We anticipate increased focus on this area in the coming year. 



Organization 

At the 2004 Annual Conference in Orlando, ALCTS gave careful attention 
to its financial health and the need for increases in dues and subscriptions to 
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Library Resources h Technical Services (LRTS). It had been 
ten years since the last increase in ALCTS dues. Despite 
intensive efforts to contain costs, we had reached a point 
where existing services and products would begin to suffer 
without additional support. The ALCTS board, therefore, 
determined that an increase in dues was required to ensure 
ALCTS's health and continued development. After more 
than three years of strategic and tactical planning experi- 
ence, our plans and services for members were well-formed 
and in high demand. For example, our venture into Web- 
based continuing education has been highly successful, 
with waiting lists for each offering. In order to develop new 
courses, additional development funds were needed. Once 
new content is developed, staff support for technology and 
the instructors is needed. These are the sorts of high-quality 
member services we wish to maintain and expand. At the 
Orlando Conference, the ALCTS board approved increases 
(see table 1) to become effective September 1, 2004. 
Personal members of ALCTS continue to receive their 
LRTS subscription as part of their membership fee. 

Education 

Continuing education is a key service provided by ALCTS 
for its membership. Success in this arena has spanned the 
spectrum of regional institutes, preconferences, conference 
programs, and Web-based fundamentals courses. The deliv- 
ery of continuing education must evolve and be re-imagined 
on a regular basis. The financial success of this program is 
fundamental to the health of the division. 

Beginning in 2005, ALCTS adopted a new concept for 
preconferences. They continue to span the two days before 
the beginning of the ALA Conference, usually Thursday 
and Friday. These days are now broken into four segments: 
Thursday morning, Thursday afternoon, Friday morning, 
and Friday afternoon. Individual attendees continue to pur- 



Table 1 . Rate increases 



Membership dues ($) 



From To 

Personal 45 55 

Institutional 55 65 

Support staff new category 25 

Student 15 15 

LRTS Subscription fees for nonmembers ($) 

From To 

U.S. 55 75 

Foreign 65 85 



chase a full day of content, but they can now pick and chose 
among the four offerings. For example, one individual might 
be interested in the segments running on Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning. Another individual might prefer 
Thursday afternoon and Friday afternoon, leaving them free 
to attend a committee meeting on Friday morning. This new 
approach has proven successful and provided considerable 
flexibility for division members. 

Building on the sustained success of the fundamen- 
tals of acquisitions Web-based course, active work by our 
education committee and individual division sections has 
resulted in plans for new content in the "Fundamentals of 
. . ." series of Web-based courses. Watch for the Advanced 
Fundamentals of Acquisitions, Fundamentals of Collection 
Development, and more in the coming months. 

ALCTS' Council on Begional Groups (CBG), one of six 
sections within ALCTS, is a unique entity. It is composed 
of members who are actively involved in regional groups in 
the area of technical services and collections. Over the past 
year, CBG's role in the division has been enhanced, includ- 
ing the creation of a Continuing Education Committee. This 
committee will enhance the division's efforts in providing 
regional training opportunities in concert with these affili- 
ated groups. 
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The FRBR Model 
As Applied to 
Continuing Resources 

Ed Jones 

The promulgation of the entity-analysis model set forth in Functional 
Requirements for Bibliographic Records (FRBR) has led to its experimental 
application to a variety of collections of existing bibliographic records. Records 
for continuing resources (CR) have been deliberately excluded from these appli- 
cations due to perceived difficulties in applying the model. These difficulties 
derive from a variety of sources: the imprecision of the more abstract FRBR 
Group 1 entities (work and expression), divergent definitions of two concepts 
central to bibliographic records — the work and authorship — when applied to 
continuing resources, and the relative merits of various mechanisms (e.g., main 
entries, MARC 21 linking entry fields) available for collocating records for 
CR. Additionally, because a particular library may own a single CR work as a 
sequence (overlapping or otherwise) of partially complete manifestations, the 
Group 1 hierarchy of the FRBR model tends to be inefficient for presenting these 
holdings to the user in a concise manner. 

On September 5, 1997, at the International Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA) conference in New Delhi, the Standing Committee of die Section 
on Cataloguing approved the final report of the IFLA Study Group on the 
Functional Requirements for Bibliographic Records. The report, commonly 
referred to by its acronym FRBR, was published the following year. 1 

A rudimentary understanding of the model that underlies FRBR is helpful 
in appreciating the discussion that follows. FRBR employs an entity-analysis 
model that describes various entities (bibliographic resources, persons and cor- 
porate bodies, and subjects), their attributes (characteristics), and their relation- 
ships with other entities. In particular, FRBR posits that bibliographic resources 
(Group 1 entities) exist at four levels of abstraction: 

■ items (individual copies); 

■ manifestations (the totality of items that together constitute a single publi- 
cation); 

■ expressions (the totality of manifestations that are expressed in a common 
notation (alpha-numeric, musical, sound, image, and so on) but may have 
been issued by different publishers at different times); and 

■ works (the totality of expressions that are commonly held to represent the 
same essential intellectual or artistic content). 

FRBR does not explicitly distinguish expressions from works, noting that the 
conceptual boundary between these entities is culturally determined. One cata- 
loging code may place the boundary at one location, while another places it else- 
where. Nevertheless, because examples are essential to an understanding of a 
conceptual model such as FRBR, the IFLA study provisionally categorizes certain 
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modifications of works as expressions and others as new 
works. 2 This vague line of demarcation between expressions 
and works must be borne in mind when this paper discusses 
the degree to which continuing resources (CR) fit into the 
FRBR conceptual model. The discussion will be drawing to 
a certain extent from these FRBR working definitions and 
examples and from the Anglo-American "cultural context" 
as expressed in the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. 

The four FRBR Group 1 entities, like all FRBR enti- 
ties, have attributes (e.g., items may have shelf locations and 
barcodes, manifestations may have ISBNs and prices). They 
also have relationships with other entities. For example, 
they may relate to other bibliographic resources (Group 1 
entities) at various levels of abstraction: work, expression, 
manifestation, item. They may also relate to persons and 
corporate bodies (Group 2 entities) that may be involved 
with those resources at those levels (for example, a publisher 
involved at the manifestation level, an illustrator involved at 
the expression level). This is another area where concern 
arises that CR may not fit well into the FRBR model, both 
because of the multiplicity of relationships in which such 
resources may be involved and because these relationships 
may obtain at multiple levels within the Group 1 hierarchy. 

These concerns are not new, nor are they restricted to 
CR. Interest in FRBR has long been intense and has led to 
the examination of existing cataloging codes and commu- 
nication formats for conformity with the FRBR model and 
experimentation in applying the model to collections of 
existing bibliographic records. 3 The purpose of the former 
activity has been to determine how well existing cataloging 
codes map to FRBR and vice versa, and how much those 
codes (or FRBR) may needed to be modified to make the 
mapping cleaner. The purpose of the latter activity has 
been to determine how much records created according 
to existing (pre-FRBR) national bibliographic standards 
can be restructured to conform to the FRBR model and 
produce user displays that take advantage of that model. 
These latter experiments have been for the most part 
restricted to literary and musical works by voluminous 
authors and composers, works that derive the greatest 
benefit from application of the model. The results of these 
experiments have been promising. 4 

Continuing resources have been conspicuously absent 
from these early experiments, primarily because they have 
proved to be problematic. At the level of the more abstract 
FRBR Group 1 entities — works and expressions — biblio- 
graphic records for CR tend to be fairly straightforward and 
so produce relatively modest returns from the application of 
the FRBR model. On the other hand, at the expression and 
manifestation levels bibliographic records for CR tend to 
be very complex. The multiplicity of relationships in which 
CR are involved — epitomized by the array of MARC link- 
ing entry fields — and the multiplicity of carriers for identical 



or near-identical content tend to wreak havoc on the FRBR 
model. In part, this is just the newest incarnation of what 
used to be called the multiple versions or format variation 
problem, long the bane of serials catalogers. 5 But it may also 
say something about the nature of CR. The reluctance to 
include bibliographic records for CR in early FRBR-ization 
experiments implies that further work may be needed to 
better integrate CR into the FRBR model. 

In May 2002, the Cooperative Online Serials (CONSER) 
program, an international cooperative serials cataloging 
program, formed a task group on FRBR and Continuing 
Resources to address this need, and in 2003 die IFLA 
FRBR Review Group formed an analogous Working Group 
on Continuing Resources. 6 The CONSER task group has 
so far produced some preliminary recommendations and 
observations and has forwarded these to the FRBR Review 
Group, which in turn has forwarded them to its working 
group on CR. The IFLA working group is in the process of 
establishing itself and gathering documentation. In the end 
it will be the IFLA working group, informed by contribu- 
tions from the community at large, that will determine what 
concrete measures, if any, will be necessary to integrate CR 
into the FRBR model. While leaving CR out of the model 
altogether is conceivable, imaging this as a desirable out- 
come is difficult. 

The remainder of this paper examines major areas of 
concern in applying the FRBR model to CR in an Anglo- 
American context. It may be possible to address these 
concerns by revising the FRBR model and the international 
standards that it draws on or by revising AACR2 and MARC 
21, or both. The concerns can be categorized as follows: (1) 
the nature of the work in FRBR and Anglo-American cata- 
loging; (2) the hierarchies used for expressing bibliographic 
resources; (3) the level of abstraction at which bibliographic 
resources are described; and (4) the varying techniques for 
expressing relationships among bibliographic resources. 
Each of these is examined in turn. 



Two Kinds of Work 

The serial work is problematic, to say the least. Over the 
past century, serials have been the object of a succession of 
seemingly contradictory cataloging conventions that have 
attempted to define the serial work, either implicitly or 
explicitly. Each of these conventions, viewed in its own con- 
text, can be seen as a pragmatic response to the nature of 
the contemporary library catalog and so consistent with that 
context. Within that context, they also define the boundaries 
of the serial work. 

Prior to the twentieth century and the widespread use 
of catalog cards in libraries, book catalogs were die norm. 
The physical constraints of die book form determined the 
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mechanisms for making and amending entries in these 
catalogs. An entry was typically made for a serial under the 
title it had when it first entered the library, with sufficient 
space left under the entry to accommodate a description of 
its subsequent history. References were made under later 
titles, pointing to this earliest entry where the bibliographic 
history of the serial as a whole — what FRBR might call the 
work — was recorded. This practice worked well for book 
catalogs with their limited space and limited ability to pre- 
dict where growth might occur, and it favored an expansive 
definition of the serial work. 

In the early twentieth century, the book catalog was 
displaced by the more flexible card catalog. With the advent 
of card catalogs, the physical constraint that had encour- 
aged earliest-entry cataloging ceased to apply. Now if a title 
changed, the library could replace the old card set with an 
updated set under the new title with references (or added 
entries) for earlier titles. The bibliographic history of the 
serial was still collected in one place, but now under the 
current (latest) entry rather than the earliest. While the 
main entry had shifted from earliest to latest, the expansive 
definition of the serial work continued. 

However, latest-entry cataloging rules that consolidated 
serial entries under the most recent entry had consequences 
not just for serials. On the same principle, publications of 
corporate bodies were collected under the most recent 
name of the body, and books in monographic series were 
collected under the most recent title of the series. Changes 
to the name of a corporate body or the title of a series often 
triggered the revision of vast numbers of catalog cards. 
As catalogs, especially those of major research libraries, 
became larger, the amount of work required to maintain this 
regimen became unsupportable. 

In 1961, a solution arrived in the Statement of Principles 
adopted by the International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles in Paris (the Paris Principles) that introduced 
in point 11.5 a new convention, now known as successive- 
entry cataloging.' When a serial's title changed — unless the 
change was minor or short-lived — the existing entry was 
closed and a new entry was opened under the new title. A 
similar provision was made for changes to corporate names 
in point 9.4.5. Successive-entry cataloging is the principle 
currently in force in the Anglo-American cataloging com- 
munity. The proposed successor to the Paris Principles cur- 
rently under review, the draft "Statement of International 
Cataloguing Principles," contains no analogous point, 
though it accomplishes the same purpose in its point 
4.1 where it incorporates by reference the International 
Standard Bibliographic Description. 8 

Successive-entry cataloging was incorporated into the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (AACR1) in 1967. 9 
Successive-entry cataloging was adopted by the Library of 
Congress in 1971 and by the CONSER project (for cur- 



rent cataloging) at its inception in 1975. The convention 
was strengthened when it was adopted by die International 
Serials Data System, the precursor of today's International 
Standard Serials Number (ISSN) Network, as the basis 
for assigning an ISSN to a serial. 10 Finally, its international 
position was solidified when it was included in die first 
International Standard Bibliographic Description for Serials 
(ISBD[S]) as the trigger for creating a new bibliographic 
description. 11 Good reasons for moving to successive-entry 
cataloging existed, though some resistance was also present 
(as evidenced by the Library of Congress's four-year delay in 
implementing the relevant rule from AACR1). Eventually, 
as before, the form of die catalog impelled the community 
towards a pragmatic solution. But in die move from latest- to 
successive-entry cataloging, die de facto definition of the 
serial work changed from diat which had underlain earliest- 
and latest-entry cataloging (and continued to apply to nonse- 
rial multipart items). Under the new convention, a change in 
the title or main entry heading now signaled not just a revi- 
sion of the existing record to accommodate the change, but 
the closing of the existing record and creation of a new one. 

The adoption of AACR2 in 1981 brought two major 
changes in serials cataloging, die combined effect of which 
was to modify the practice, if not the principle, of succes- 
sive-entry cataloging. 12 First, entry under corporate name 
was restricted under the new code, leading to an increase 
in entry under comparatively unstable generic titles (e.g., 
Report, Bulletin, Journal). Second, the basis of the biblio- 
graphic description shifted from the latest issue received to 
the earliest issue received. These two changes led in turn to 
an increase in the classes of title change considered minor 
under AACR2. This was done to minimize recataloging due 
to such minor changes, but an unintended consequence 
was that, for this class of serials at least, catalogers began 
employing a form of earliest-entry cataloging, entailing a 
more expansive de facto definition of a serial work. 

To complete the circle, with the 2002 revision of AACR2, 
catalogers also have begun employing latest-entry cataloging 
for the growing subset of CR known as integrating resources. 
While die goal in all diese cases has been to save the time 
of the user and avoid unnecessary cataloging, the different 
practices can lead to confusion for the uninitiated. 

As noted above, one can view pre- and post-Paris 
cataloging codes as applying different definitions of a serial 
work. Before 1961, die definition was based on a perceived 
integrity of content, which typically was reflected in a con- 
tinuity of issue numbering. Changes of title or issuing body 
were treated as secondary events. Serial works were treated 
like nonserial works, and their definition corresponded to 
FRBR's "distinct intellectual or artistic creation." 

With point 11.5 of the Paris Principles, this changed. 
Catalog codes and standards, at both the national and 
international levels, began to apply de facto different 
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definitions of work to serials and other bibliographic resourc- 
es, a dichotomy that continues to this day. 

In this dichotomy, the definition of work for nonse- 
rial bibliographic resources, including integrating resources 
(IR), corresponds to the FRBR definition. For serials, how- 
ever, the definition of work is based on the persistence of a 
physical mark — the title proper (allowing for minor varia- 
tions in that mark). Cohesion or integrity of content — cer- 
tainly implied in FRBR's "distinct intellectual or artistic 
creation" — is relegated to a secondary role, demarcated by 
title changes that do not qualify as minor. 14 This difference 
in the definition of work is present by implication in FRBR 
because it is present in two of FRBR's source documents: 
the Paris Principles and ISBD(CR), both of which define 
serial extent in terms of the title proper. But this is not stated 
explicitly in FRBR, which as noted defines a work simply as 
a "distinct intellectual or artistic creation." FRBR elaborates 
this definition by casting it in terms of the framework of 
Group 1 entities: 

A work is an abstract entity; there is no single 
material object one can point to as the work. We 
recognize the work through individual realizations 
or expressions of the work, but the work itself exists 
only in the commonality of content between and 
among the various expressions of the work. 15 

The key point here is that the work is described in 
terms of content, not in terms of a physical mark on a mani- 
festation. The work shares content with its expressions and 
manifestations; it does not necessarily share a title proper. 

In AACR2, the term work is used throughout part 2 of 
the code (the part devoted to access points) and throughout 
the glossary, but it is never defined. Although AACR2 has 
gone through substantial revision and amendment over the 
past twenty-five years, a definition of work is only now being 
proposed for inclusion (along with the other FRBR Group 
1 entities), as part of the revised edition projected for pub- 
lication in 2008. 16 But despite the absence of a definition 
of work from the AARC2 glossary, a working definition can 
be extracted from the use of die term throughout the code, 
and, at least for nonserial bibliographic resources, it seems 
to approximate the FRBR definition. 

One reason a certain uneasiness overcomes catalogers 
of CR when confronted with the FRBR definition of work 
is that they know diat they make no judgment about distinct 
intellectual or artistic creations when determining when to 
create a new catalog record. They are bound by rules sepa- 
rate from those applied by their monographic colleagues. 

The rules for choice of entry for CR have, at least since 
point 11.5 of the Paris Principles, been bound up in the 
rules for bibliographic description. The ISBD(S) and now 
the ISBD(CR) are unique among ISBDs in that they deal 



not just with bibliographic description but also with the 
conditions that determine when a new description should be 
created. As noted earlier, these conditions relate exclusively 
to the form of die title proper. 1 ' 

Differing definitions of work have practical conse- 
quences when attempting to apply the FRBR model to CR 
(or accommodate CR within the FRBR model). To illus- 
trate, die examples in figures 1 through 4 are drawn from 
the CONSER database. They were chosen because they 
are typical of the problems diey exemplify, and they present 
these problems in their simplest forms. 

The first case (see figure 1) concerns the Russian journal 
MaTeMaTHHecKHH c6opHHK, which has been published under 
that title since 1866 (with a brief hiatus for the Russian civil 
war). In 1967, the American Mathematical Society (AMS) 
began translating this journal and publishing the translation 
under the title Mathematics of the USSR. Sbornik. In 1991, 
the USSR ceased to exist and, in 1993, the AMS changed 
the title of the translation to take this into account. 

This example presents two major discrepancies: (1) the 
title of the translation (an expression for purposes of the 
FRBR study) changes while the title of the CR in die original 
language remains the same; and (2) die translation begins a 
century after the publication in die original language and so 
does not represent the complete original. This is not uncom- 
mon widi translations of serials. The former discrepancy also 
may occur in reverse, where the tide of the original publica- 
tion changes, but that of the translation does not. These two 
discrepancies imply a need to explicitly identify expressions 
and manifestations that incompletely correspond to the 
entity at die next level of abstraction, whether because of 
an asynchronous title change or because of incomplete cor- 
respondence in coverage. Changes in the title proper may or 
may not determine die boundaries of a work, depending on 
the circumstances. At present, catalogers create a new biblio- 
graphic record when the title of a serial changes, whedier or 
not it is the title of a translation. In die FRBR model, with its 
commonality of content between expressions and ivorks, this 
may cause problems and will at least require a mechanism of 
some sort — perhaps an extent element in uniform titles — to 
bridge die gap when different expressions have different 
extents in relation to the same ivork. 

For the present, CONSER practice in such cases is to 
create a linking-entry citation diat is a combination of the 
uniform tide with the title proper of the related title. 18 This 



Original publication Translation 

MaT6MaTMH6CKMM c6opHMK Mathematics of the USSR. Sbornik 
(1866- ) (1967-1993) 

Sbornik. Mathematics 

(1993- ) 



Figure 1 . Title changes in one expression but not another 
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accomplishes the goal of differentiating citations for the two 
expressions, but at some cost in terms of MARC coding. For 
example, the citation in the CONSER database to the latter 

expression is: 

[785]$tMatematicheskii sbornik. English. Sbornik. 
Mathematics. 19 

This citation is highly structured in the target record, 
with each element separately coded: 

[130]$aMatematicheskii sbornik. $lEnglish. 
[245]$aSbomik.$pMathematics. 

However, in the record of origin the whole text resides 
in a single subfield $t in a linking entry field. To func- 
tion effectively as a relationship in a FRBR environment, 
the same amount of structure would be desirable in both 
records. A more succinct form of citation, which obviates 
the need for including the title proper as well as the uniform 
title, likewise might be desirable. 

In the next example (figure 2), the editorial content of 
two print editions with a regional focus differs somewhat 
from that of the original print edition. The editorial content 
of the online version corresponds to the combined editorial 
content of all the print editions, with some additional online- 
only content. This is a case of a part being greater than (or 
as great as) the whole. 

To varying degrees, the advertising content and much 
structured content (e.g., financial tables, weather) differs 
among all editions and versions of a publication of this type, 
and may ultimately disappear entirely from the online edi- 
tion. This sort of content would typically be excluded from 
consideration in determining whether multiple expressions 
realize a common work. The determination would be based 
instead on the editorial content common to all editions. 
However, in this case, one expression — the online expres- 
sion — contains all the editorial content of the other expres- 
sions. This is another case of incompleteness. The online 
version is de facto complete in its editorial content, while 
the regional editions, including the flagship London edition, 
are not. Catalogers are used to seeing this situation in the 
case of metropolitan newspapers that also publish abbrevi- 
ated national editions. The case of FT.com is likely to be 
the future norm for this type of publication as they migrate 
online: an online expression that is more complete than any 
single print expression. 

The migration of a publication online may also create 
problems in terms of the definition of the work, in that 
online expressions may shed earlier titles borne by their 
print analogs. An example can be seen in Online Reference 
Review, previously Online &■ CD-ROM Review. All men- 
tion of the earlier title (and ISSN) has disappeared from 



the online version at the publisher's Web site, and die cor- 
responding earlier issues have been subsumed under the 
later title. 20 In doing this, the publisher has made a de facto 
determination that no significant change in content was 
signaled by the change in title, and the current title can 
encompass it all. For the user, the earlier title can be found 
only as an artifact on the PDF page images of individual 
articles from those issues, where it appears as a running title 
at the bottom of the images. This retroactive retitling by the 
publisher creates a certain incentive to consider latest-entry 
cataloging in these cases, if only to prepare the user for an 
online version that will be found under a different title than 
the one expected. But such a solution would create inter- 
expression problems such as was experienced in the case 
of MaTeMaraqecKHH c6opHHK, multiple partial print expres- 
sions would correspond to a single complete online expres- 
sion. The effect this would have on FRBR-driven catalog 
displays is unclear. Currently in these cases, a CONSER 
library creates a catalog record for the online version of the 
earlier title, sometimes derived from the record for the cor- 
responding print version, even though the user will not find 
that title mentioned anywhere on the Web site. 

The next example is drawn from FRBR itself (figure 
3). 21 The example is very straightforward and, to that extent, 
might be considered very unserial-like. 

The Group 1 entities parade out two by two, with a 
pleasing order — a work with two expressions, each with 
two manifestations — and one can readily see how with 
FRBR everything falls into place. But anyone familiar 
with the bibliographic history of the Wall Street Journal 
may be puzzled, because left out of the FRBR example is 
the curious incident of the Midwest edition. As with the 



Original publication Editions and versions 

Financial times (London) Financial times (Frankfurt) 

published 1888- published 1979- 

Financial times (New York) 

published 1985- 
Ft.com [online] 
published 1996- 



Figure 2. Differences in text for various expressions 



Wi The Wall Street Journal 

ei the Eastern edition 

mi the print format of the Eastern edition 
rtiz the microfilm of the Eastern edition 

e 2 the Western edition 

mi the print format of the Western edition 
rtiz the microfilm of the Western edition 

Figure 3. Serial example from FRBR 
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Russian translation journal, this is a case of the title of an 
expression changing while the title of the work remains con- 
stant, but it is more complex than it first appears. 

The Midwest edition of the Wall Street Journal was 
published from 1951 to 1996 and for most of its first year 
was called the Chicago Journal of Commerce edition 
rather than the Midwest edition. Prior to that, it was the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce and La Salle Street Journal, 
a separate publication having no relationship whatsoever 
to the Wall Street Journal. In 1996, the Midwest edi- 
tion merged with the Southwest edition to become the 
Central edition. 

In the CONSER database, the Midwest and Chicago 
Journal of Commerce editions are treated as a single 
manifestation with Chicago Journal of Commerce ed. in 
the edition statement and "Midwest ed." in the uniform 
title. A Library of Congress Rule Interpretation (LCRI) 
mandates combining these successive editions into a 
single bibliographic record on the basis that no change in 
scope is implied in the changed name of the edition. 22 The 
LCRI instructs the cataloger to determine the boundaries 
of the work on the basis of content rather than physical 
mark (in this case, the edition statement), though the 
physical mark serves as the basis of this determination. 
This imperfect relationship between physical marks and 
content is characteristic of the current approach to defin- 
ing serial works, both in AACR2 and in the related inter- 
national standards. 

The expanded hierarchy in figure 4 shows the difficul- 
ties introduced to displays by changes that occur at one 
level of abstraction and are not mirrored at higher levels. 
Additionally, it presents a potential conundrum where one 
serial is continued by an edition of another serial. 

In terms of the FRBR model such changes can create 
something of a muddle, especially when title changes and 
mergers occur at the expression level but not at the work 
level. In figure 4, title changes are signaled by decimal num- 
bering and mergers by combined numbering. 

The display in figure 4 also shows the difficulties in 
identifying a collection of entities at one level that cor- 
respond to a single entity at a higher level (in this case 
the Midwest edition and its predecessors). This question 
has no answer, but the condition can occur even at the 
highest level of abstraction, when different entry conven- 
tions (earliest-entry versus latest-entry versus successive- 
entry) may result in different works identified for the 
same content. Rosenberg and Hillman have suggested 
that squaring this circle of entry conventions may be pos- 
sible through the introduction of a "super-work." 23 This 
super-work would represent all the titles borne by a given 
serial during its lifetime and would link both to work 
records for the individual titles and to publication history 
records providing a complete accounting of the issues or 



other component parts. While Rosenberg and Hillman 
do not propose what title, if any, would be borne by the 
super-work itself, use studies suggest that current issues, 
bearing the latest title, would be the ones most frequently 
sought by users. 24 While such a solution might solve some 
problems, it also would complicate the cataloger's task by 
defining two sets of work boundaries: one — presumably 
based on the FRBR definition of a "distinct intellectual 
or artistic creation" — for the super-work, and a narrower 
one — presumably based on current practice — for the 
component works. 

Up to now, this paper has been treating traditional 
serials: publications made up of sequential issues made 
up in turn of articles by various authors. Delsey and Riva 
point out separately that such serial works are "aggre- 
gate works"; that is, they are works composed of other 
works: the physical issue (itself an aggregate work) and 
the individual contributions within the issue (compo- 
nent works). 20 Aggregate works have characteristics that 
make them particularly amenable to serial treatment: a 
common title, availability by subscription, and discrete 
component parts that can be checked in. Other classes of 
serials — those that in their online version are susceptible 
to become integrating resources — are more akin to the 
works represented by frequently revised expressions in 
the FRBR model. This is true of publications that typically 
are represented online as databases and of publications 



Wi The Wall Street Journal 
ei the Eastern edition 

mi the print format of the Eastern edition 

rri2 the microfilm of the Eastern edition 
e2 the Western edition 

mi the print format of the Western edition 

rri2 the microfilm of the Western edition 
e3.i the Midwest edition 

mi the print format of the Midwest edition 

rri2 the microfilm of the Midwest edition 
e3.2 the Chicago Journal of Commerce edition 

mi the print format of the Chicago Journal of Commerce edition 

rri2 the microfilm of the Chicago Journal of Commerce edition 

~> W2 The Chicago Journal of Commerce and La Salle Street 
Journal 

e 4 the Southwest edition 

rri! the print format of the Southwest edition 

m 2 the microfilm of the Southwest edition 
e 3/4 the Central edition 

mi the print format of the Central edition 

rri2 the microfilm of the Central edition 

Figure 4. Elaborate! FRBR example 
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that, in their online form, are in a state of continuous revi- 
sion. This class is explored below. 

Entity Hierarchy: The Dual Nature of 
Frequently Revised Works and Questions of 
Personal Authorship 

When Delsey and Riva describe serial works as aggregate 
works, they are not describing all CR (or all serials), but 
rather a subset characterized by issues containing contribu- 
tions by individual authors, the subset that is most often 
analyzed in abstracting and indexing services. Treating a 
bibliographic resource as a CR is usually a practical matter, 
a means of limiting the amount of cataloging effort without 
unnecessarily limiting the amount of access provided to a 
ivork. To this extent, CR treatment ignores the peculiar 
characteristics of the individual CR (such as whether or not 
it is an aggregate work) and examines only those character- 
istics that make it a candidate for such treatment. 

One such class of nontraditional CR comprises works 
that undergo frequent revision. This class is very different 
from the traditional serial and poses its own challenges for 
the FRBR model. Frequently revised works pose challenges 
both to the preferred hierarchical structure for CR and to 
the notion of personal authorship as embodied in AACR2. 
Beyond this, such works are most likely to be transformed 
into integrating resources if they migrate online, because 
the focus of their primary market is the current information 
embodied in the most recent edition. 

For frequently revised works, two competing FRBR 
hierarchical models are available, depending on whether a 
title receives monographic or CR treatment. For the title 
receiving monographic treatment, the FRBR model is one 
of a work and its expressions, the expressions comprising 
the successive editions of that ivork. These editions may 
appear in various physical media (e.g., print, CD-ROM) and 
m ay also appear dynamically online in the form of an integrat- 
ing resource (a database or Web site). Because these works 
in their iterations share certain core content, mono- 
graphic treatment of them utilizes the standard FRBR 
levels-of-abstraction hierarchy for bibliographic resources. 
However, if one selects CR treatment for the same title, 
one must opt for the FRBR whole-part hierarchy reserved 
for aggregate works. 

A user requesting The World of Learning would not 
typically be looking for a particular edition from die past, but 
rather for die most up-to-date edition available and, in diis 
sense, would be viewing The World of Learning as a single 
integral work. From this point of view, die various annual 
editions of The World of Learning are expressions, and the 
user wants die one drat is most up-to-date. This user is the 
primary market for The World of Learning. A historian, how- 



ever, or anyone interested in die information that was avail- 
able at a particular time in the past, might view each edition 
of The World of Learning as distinctive in its own right — a 
component work, part of a larger aggregate work. 

The library can adopt either treatment, depending on 
whether it caters to one market or the other (or both), with 
very different results for record structure. CR treatment 
would produce two expressions — a serial textual expression 
(that may include print and microfilm manifestations) and 
an IR online expression. Note that in this case the print 
expression would be an aggregate expression and would 
not strictly correspond to the IR online expression in diis 
respect. Non-CR treatment, on the other hand, will yield 
multiple textual expressions — one for each successive edi- 
tion. In both models, the online integrating resource is 
a separate expression. In die non-CR model, the online 
expression corresponds (roughly) to the latest print expres- 
sion; in the CR model, it corresponds (roughly) to the latest 
component work/expression). 

Typically, CONSER libraries treat these resources 
as CR (favoring an aggregate work structure). However, 
in the world of online resources, uniform application of 
any model for this class of resource may prove difficult. 



w-i The World of Learning 
ei print 

W1.1 The World of Learning 1999 
W1.2 The World of Learning 2000 
W1.3 The World of Learning 2001 
W1.4 The World of Learning 2002 
W1.5 The World of Learning 2003 
w-i.6 The World of Learning 2004 
e 2 online 

W1.7 The World of Learning Online 



Figure 5. FRBR hierarchy using an aggregate-work structure 



wi The World of Learning 

ei The World of Learning 1999 
e 2 The World of Learning 2000 
e 3 The World of Learning 2001 
e 4 The World of Learning 2002 
e 5 The World of Learning 2003 
e e The World of Learning 2004 
e 7 The World of Learning Online 

Figure 6. FRBR hierarchy using an expressions-of-a-single- 
work structure 
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For example, many e-book publishers treat individual 
editions as discrete e-books and supply edition-specific 
MARC records to subscribing libraries, implicitly favor- 
ing the non-CR work-expression structure (though some 
use the analytical model embodied in LCRI 13.3 where 
the issue designation is treated as a dependent part of the 
title proper). As a result, library catalogs increasingly may 
carry competing bibliographic record structures for the 
same bibliographic resource. Current American catalog- 
ing practice as embodied in the Library of Congress Rule 
Interpretations is to treat a frequently revised work as a 
CR or a monograph strictly on the basis of the frequency 
of its revision. 26 

Frequently revised works are generally produced under 
editorial direction, in which case they are entered under 
title proper or uniform title (or rarely under issuing body). 
However, some such works are the product of personal 
authorship, in which case AACR2 (and the Paris Principles) 
direct that they be entered under the heading for the author. 
Here the imperatives of the cataloging code (and of the 
Paris Principles, in general) appear to be in at least poten- 
tial conflict. Applied strictly, both AACR2 and the Paris 
Principles imply that serials that are the product of personal 
authorship are entered under the heading for the author. 
When the author changes, a new catalog record is created, 
regardless of whether or not the title has changed. However, 



LCRI21.1A2 (abridged) 

1 . Consider the entire run of a serial before entering under personal author. Do not 
enter under personal author if different issues "have been or are likely to be 1 ' 
created by different persons; 

2. Enter under personal author only if the person "is so closely connected to or 
involved with the serial that the publication seems unlikely to continue without 
that person;" 

3. "Always lean toward not entering a serial under the heading for a person. 1 ' 



Figure 7. LCRI 
personal author 



21.1A2 governing entry of serials under 



point 11.5 of the Paris Principles implies that a new catalog 
record is created only when the title changes. 

While AACR2 does not address this potential conflict, 
it is addressed in LCRI 21.1A2, which comes down firmly 
on the side of limiting as much as possible the application of 
personal authorship to CR (figure 7). This limitation derives 
from treating CR, or serials, as aggregate works: while a com- 
ponent work can have a personal author, the aggregate work 
of which it forms a part can do so only in rare circumstances. 

The effects of LCRI 21.1A2 (compounding die effects 
of the competing hierarchical models) can be seen clearly 
when looking at a frequently revised work that is also a 
work of personal authorship, such as Frommer's San Diego 
(figures 8 and 9). 

When Fromnwr's San Diego is viewed as a monograph 
diat undergoes successive revisions, it is entered under its per- 
sonal author according to AACR2 rule 21.1A2. Successive edi- 
tions are treated as expressions of die same underlying work. 
However, when the audiorship changes, Fromnwr's San Diego 
is viewed as a new work, die assumption being diat a change in 
audiorship, widi no connection in die statement of responsibil- 
ity to the former audior, has entailed a substantial revision of 
content. As a result, during die period 1999 dirough 2004, mono- 
graphic treatment would have produced diree distinct print 
works under FRBR and AACR2 (figure 8). The online version 
at the Frommer's Web site would be viewed as an expression of 
die latest work (and would conceivably need to migrate 
from work to work as the audiorship of die latest edi- 
tion changed). 

When Frommer's San Diego is viewed as a CR, 
the resulting display is quite different (figure 9). Here 
each print edition is a component work (or, in the 
example, representing an individual library catalog, a 
component item) and die online edition is an integrat- 
ing resource corresponding to an updated version of 
the latest print edition. 

In this case, Frommer's San Diego is covered by 
the first stipulation of LCRI 21.1A2. Because differ- 



wi Hansen, Elizabeth: Frommer's San Diego 
ei Frommer's San Diego 1999 

w 2 Yates, Stephania Avnet: Frommer's San Diego 

e! Frommer's San Diego 2000 

e2 Frommer's San Diego 2001 

e 3 Frommer's San Diego 2002 

e4 Frommer's San Diego 2003 
W3 Swanson, David: Frommer's San Diego 

ei Frommer's San Diego 2004 [text] 

e2 Complete Guide to San Diego [online] 

Figure 8. FRBR Group 1 hierarchies without applying LCRI 21 .1 A2 
(monographic treatment) 



1 Frommer's San Diego 

1 Frommer's San Diego [text] 

11 1999 
12 2000 
1.3 2001 
14 2002 
1.5 2003 
16 2004 

2 Complete Guide to San Diego [online] 



Figure 9. FRBR Group 1 hierarchies applying LCRI 21.1A2 
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ent editions have been created by different persons, the 
whole aggregate work is entered under title proper. Such 
treatment has had unintended consequences in that serials 
catalogers, trained not to mention or make added entries 
for editors of serials, frequently apply the same practice to 
personal authors of serials, failing to make added entries for 
them or mention them in the bibliographic description. 

For the FRBR model, the most important conse- 
quence of both the spare application of the principle of 
personal authorship to CR and the exceptional concept of 
the serial work is that several user objectives of FRBR (and 
of the Paris Principles) are undermined: the user's ability to 
retrieve all the expressions of a work, to identify the works 
of a given author, and to select from among these the most 
appropriate to his or her needs. 

Entities: CONSER 
"Manifestation-Plus" Cataloging 

Previous sections of this paper have dealt with concerns 
that relate to CR in general. What follows relates rather to 
two clearly delineated subsets of CR for which, over time, 
special practices have been developed within die CONSER 
program. These practices address very real practical dif- 
ficulties that have arisen when dealing with: (1) microfilm 
reproductions of newspapers; and (2) serials represented by 
articles (complete or text-only) in online aggregations. 

In discussions of FRBR and current Anglo-American 
cataloging practice, it is often noted that we catalog at the 
level of the manifestation. 2 ' This is not always true. An 
individual CR may be held by an institution in a variety 
of formats that together cover the entire run of the CR 
but that individually cover incomplete portions of the run. 
Bibliographic data on the various formats may be combined 
in a single catalog record in order to concisely present 
information on the CR to the user. This constitutes a slight 
erosion of the practice of man ifestation -level cataloging, and 
has occurred both within individual institutions and, to a 
lesser extent, within the CONSER program as a whole. 

In one respect — the cataloging of microform reproduc- 
tions — CONSER began experimenting with FRBR before 
FRBR existed, trying to come to grips with what was once 
known as the multiple versions problem. Today two ad hoc 
solutions to this problem within CONSER have effectively 
modified manifestation-level cataloging for two subclasses 
of CR, though the nature of the modifications differs in 
each case. 

The first case arose in the context of the US Newspaper 
Program (USNP), the cataloging aspect of which constituted 
a semiautonomous spin-off of the CONSER program with 
its own purposes and concerns. One of these concerns was 
the creation of a union list of historical collections of United 



States newspapers, regardless of format. USNP felt that 
their union list would best serve users if it was organized 
at a level in which holdings in multiple formats could be 
presented under a single catalog entry and holding institu- 
tion. To achieve this end, the bibliographic record was made 
to describe the newsprint version (whether or not such a 
version still existed), and data elements relating to repro- 
ductions were recorded on location- and format-specific 
holdings records. 

Looked at in FRBR terms, USNP moved some mani- 
festation data onto the item record, which may or may not be 
desirable, depending on the user. If a user wants access to as 
complete a run in newsprint as possible, then format should 
take precedence over location. If speedy access to the con- 
tent is paramount, then location should take precedence 
over format. In a union list with relatively few locations and 
formats, both purposes could be served by a single display. 

The practical effect of USNP on the CONSER database 
was to suppress bibliographic information relating to repro- 
ductions, since this information is not stored in the USNP 
bibliographic record. This means diat while United States 
newspapers are represented in CONSER, only one mani- 
festation of an expression is explicitly represented: that of 
die original newsprint. This approach would not have been 
strictly possible under AACR2, were it not for die Library of 
Congress's decision not to apply AACR2 chapter 11 to repro- 
ductions. By diis decision, a reproduction was not described 
directly but rather in a note in a bibliographic description 
that odierwise was based on die print original. With repro- 
duction aspects relegated to a note, moving this note and 
related fixed-field data from die bibliographic record to the 
holdings record was a relatively simple matter. 

For the FRBR model, however, the USNP solution 
raises questions about the representation of holdings where 
some components are held in one format {manifestation) 
while others are held in one or more other formats {manifes- 
tations). Some institutions have chosen to apply this model 
to all their CR holdings involving microreproductions, and 
even to their monograph holdings. If manifestations can thus 
be represented in both bibliographic records and holdings 
records, FRBR-based systems may encounter difficulties in 
representing the manifestation level for diese resources, at 
least for reproductions. 

The second CONSER dispensation from manifesta- 
tion-level cataloging involves online article-level aggrega- 
tions of serial content. When CONSER was confronted 
with the growing cacophony of the Web in terms of multiple 
sources and formats for die same online serial content, its 
solution was to block out much of the noise through the use 
of what are called aggregator-neutral records. These records 
describe a single online manifestation but can explicitly 
include, via URLs, other manifestations representing intact 
serial issues such as those on publisher Web sites. However, 
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libraries are free to use these records for all online versions 
of serial, including those that do not present intact issues 
or even, in cases where formatting and graphics have been 
omitted, complete articles. 

The publisher's Web site is allowed in on these terms, 
as well as Web hosting services such as ingenta, High 
Wire Press, and OCLC ECO, though the bibliographic 
description will typically be based on the version available 
at the publisher's site. Not allowed in on these terms are the 
content aggregators — Web sites that host abstracting and 
indexing data and, as a support for such data, the full text, 
graphics, or both, of the indexed or abstracted articles. As 
with the USNP, the purpose here was pragmatic. The full- 
text content of aggregator databases tends to be volatile, 
depending as it does on ongoing (and changeable) agree- 
ments with publishers, and the aggregations themselves 
tend to come into and go out of existence with alarming 
unpredictability. Additionally, because institutions typically 
subscribe to only a small subset of the aggregations in which 
the full text of a given serial may be available, CONSER 
felt that aggregator data would tend to clutter the catalog 
record and introduce maintenance costs that would be hard 
to justify. 28 

A single example demonstrates the wisdom of the 
aggregator-neutral record in this regard. Figure 10 rep- 
resents the various manifestations of the Financial Times 
available from a single aggregator (Factiva) in a variety of 
its aggregations. 

Figure 10 also illustrates that all online versions are not 
equal. These manifestations represent only the text from 
the corresponding print edition, omitting any accompanying 
photos, charts, and so on. Similarly, four levels of abstraction 
may not be optimal for display purposes. In figure 10, the 
online version may be more usefully presented as an expres- 
sion of an expression, with the version lacking graphics as a 
further expression of that expression. Electronic products, 
with their highly structured markup languages, are suscep- 
tible of almost infinite derivation and reconfiguration. 

CR thus can be seen as presenting both challenges 
and opportunities for the FRBR model in terms of the — 
Group 1 entities (works, expressions, manifestations, 
items). Fortunately, they do not present similar chal- 
lenges for the attributes of those entities. Here there 
is much less cause for concern with CR than with non- 
CR resources, because attributes such as responsible 
persons and agencies (illustrators, translators) are not 
generally involved in differentiating CR expressions. 
One may argue that some attribute of a CR is more 
appropriate to a different Group 1 entity than the one to 
which it was provisionally assigned in the model, but the 
consequences of such a disagreement are not major. 

What can be said for attributes, however, cannot be 
said for relationships. In the case of the relationships 
among Group 1 entities, the challenges for CR are simi- 



lar to those presented by the entities themselves and require 
further elaboration. 



Relationships among Group 1 Entities 

Relationships among Group 1 entities are integral to CR, 
so much so that for many years the data fields used to 
express such relationships in MARC (fields 760 through 
787) occurred only in the serials format. This relationship 
intensity is due in part to the highly organic nature of CR. 
They are born, give birth, marry, separate, die, and are 
sometimes bom again. These various events signal what 
FRBR calls successor relationships. Beyond these are a mul- 
titude of supplementary and complementary relationships, 
as well as relationships based on identical or nearly identical 
content. The FRBR report used the UNIMARC format 
as its source for elaborating relationships among entities, 
but the MARC 21 format is more relevant to cataloging in 
the Anglo-American community. The current discussion 
will therefore take place in the context of MARC 21, rely- 
ing to some degree on Delsey's Functional Analysis of the 
MARC 21 Bibliographic and Holdings Formats to identify 
the potential stumbling blocks to migrating CR records to a 
FRBR record structure. 29 

Linking entry fields were introduced to the MARC seri- 
als format in 1976, following the creation of the International 
Serials Data System (ISDS), the predecessor of today's ISSN 
Network. The fields were intended to provide a method for 
linking between ISDS records, using the ISSN and key title 
as the basis of the link. To facilitate this purpose, the struc- 
ture of the linking entry fields (760-787) was made to mirror 
that of field 222 (key title), with the content of subfields $t 
and $c of fields 760-787 corresponding exactly to that of 
subfields $a and $b of field 222 on the related record, and 
subfield $x corresponding to subfield $a of field 022 on the 
related record. This was die prescribed form of linking note 
on CONSER records through 1980 and is still the preferred 
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Figure 10. FRBR Group 1 hierarchy (in part) without applying CONSER 
"aggregator-neutral" cataloging policy 
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method of linking at the international level. 30 Because North 
American cataloging practice sometimes resulted in the 
creation of new catalog records without a corresponding 
change in the title or ISSN (for example, when an issuing 
body used as the main entry heading changed), record con- 
trol subfields ($w) were added to the linking entry fields and 
explicit linking entry notes were added in field 580 to facili- 
tate record-to-record linking in these circumstances. The 
580 note took the form: Continued by: [key title], [ISSN], 
issued by: [name heading]. 

With the adoption of AACR2 in 1981, the prescribed 
form of linking notes on CONSER records was changed 
to the catalog entry of the related record. In revising 
the MARC format to accommodate this change, the 
Association for Library Collections & Technical Services, 
the Library and Information Technology Association, and 
the Reference and User Services Association's Machine- 
Readable Bibliographic Information (MARBI) Committee 
abandoned the strict subfield-level correspondence just 
described in favor of a structure where subfields in the 
linking entry fields in the records of origin corresponded 
to entire fields in the target records. As familiarity with 
AACR2 grew, CONSER practice changed further, in that 
a subfield $s was defined to accommodate uniform titles 
in certain circumstances, and (for cases where the related 
record reflected pre-AACR2 cataloging rules) a subfield 
$b was defined to accommodate edition statements (in 
lieu of uniform title qualifiers). While these changes 
resulted in a catalog in which linking entry fields could 
generate visually meaningful (and more user-friendly) 
notes, they complicated the use of the bibliographic data 
in the linking entry fields to facilitate machine linking. 
In one complication, the uniform title in field 130 was 
mapped to subfield $s of a linking entry field if it repre- 
sented a translation but to subfield $t if it represented any 
other type of uniform title. Likewise, a title proper (245 
subfields $a, $n, and $p) was mapped to subfield $t of a 
linking entry field if no uniform title was present or if the 
uniform title differed from the title proper (other than by 
the addition of qualifying terms) but otherwise was not 
mapped at all. 

Given these complications, machine-based linking in 
these fields may be facilitated by the use of the control 
subfields $x and $w (when present), but even these pres- 
ent problems. As already noted, the ISSN (subfield $x) 
may apply legitimately to more than one AACR2 record 
(such as a printed serial and one or more microreproduc- 
tions, or the same title entered under successive main entry 
headings). The record control number (subfield $w), on 
the other hand, is not specific to any particular standard 
identifier scheme, and must be broken into two parts: (1) 
a parenthetical MARC organization code for the scheme to 
which the number belongs; and (2) the number itself, which 



must be interpreted in the context of the related scheme, 
which may itself be inconsistent. 31 This presents problems 
insofar as using die linking entry fields for real-time linking. 
Additionally, linking entries can be used for creating FRBR 
structures only if the related record is present in the data- 
base, and no way exists a priori to make this determination 
for a particular catalog. 

Linking entry fields therefore present problems by 
themselves as a FRBR linking mechanism, but Delsey notes 
that FRBR relationships are reflected in a variety of MARC 
fields, not just the linking entry fields: 

5.1.2 Relationships between works, expressions, 
manifestations, and items 

Work-to-work relationships are reflected in 
a variety of MARC data elements. Added entry 
fields (700-730) may contain data pertaining to 
a related work. Certain linking entry fields (770 
and 772) are defined specifically to convey ivork- 
to-work relationships, while others (760-786), 
although not specifically defined as work-to-work 
relationships, may contain data associated with 
the related entity at the ivork level (e.g., in the 
form of a uniform title in subfield f s). A number 
of note fields (510, 525, 555, and 556) also con- 
tain data reflecting a work-to-work relationship. 

Expression-to-expression relationships may 
appear in added entry fields (700-730), and in 
certain linking entry fields (765, 767, and 775). 

Manifestation-to-manifestation relationships 
appear in series added entries (440, 800-830), 
in certain note fields (530, 533, and 534), and in 
a number of linking entry fields (760, 762, 773, 
774, and 776). Manifestation-to-manifestation 
relationships may also appear in added entries 
(700-730). Aspects of manifestation-to-manifesta- 
tion relationships are also reflected in coded form 
in field 006/008 for serials and in field 007 for 
maps, globes, and computer files. 

An item-to-item relationship is reflected in 
field 544. 32 

Bibliographic data in these various field blocks have 
very different capabilities. Added entries (fields 700-730) 
provide access for related tuorks without specifying the 
relationship involved. Series added entries (fields 440 and 
800-830), on the other hand, invariably describe whole-part 
manifestation-to-manifestation relationships. The linking 
entry fields (fields 760-787) fall somewhere in the middle. 
Having been defined for a purpose other than FRBR, their 
correspondence to FRBR relationships tends to be seren- 
dipitous at best. MARC 21 records describe, for the most 
part, manifestations, but relationships in FRBR may be 
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assigned to various levels within the Group 1 entities. Figure 
11 presents FRBR relationships 

This poses general challenges for mapping MARC 21 
data to the FRBR model. If MARC 21 bibliographic records 
continue to describe manifestations — as seems likely and 
reasonable in a shared cataloging environment — should 
relationships at the work and expression levels be moved 
to authority records for those works and expressions? If so, 
should they be moved to authority records in all cases or 
only in cases where works and expressions comprise more 
than one manifestation? These are questions of structure 
that go beyond the FRBR model, but catalogs that incorpo- 
rate the FRBR model will need answers to these questions, 
and revisions to AACR2 and MARC 21 to accommodate the 
FRBR model will need to provide those answers. 

Beyond these general concerns are specific concerns 
about die precision of die correspondences between rela- 
tionships described in the FRBR model and linking entry 
fields in the MARC 21 format. Many FRBR relationships — 
abridgement, revision (of die whole work), musical arrange- 
ments, complements, summarization, transformation, and 
imitation relationships — seldom or never apply to CR; on the 
other hand, those that remain — successor, supplementary, 
reproduction, alternate, and translation relationships — apply 
to diem with great frequency. These latter relationships will 
be the focus of the remainder of this paper. 

Manifestation-to-manifestation Relationships: 
Reproductions and Alternates 

FRBR defines two relationships at the manifestation level: 
reproductions and alternates; all other relationships 
are defined only at the expression or work levels. 
For the MARC 21 format, this implies that mani- 
festation-level data in linking fields, specifically the 
record control numbers in subfield $w, is useful 
only for reproduction and alternate relationships. 

FRBR makes clear that aldiough reproduc- 
tion is typically a manifestation-to-item relationship 
(for example, a single print copy is reproduced in 
multiple microfilm copies), it is treated as such in 
FRBR only when it is useful to identify the specific 
item reproduced (such as reproduction of a par- 
ticularly distinctive copy of a rare book). Otherwise, 
reproduction is treated as a relationship between 
manifestations. This works for serials cataloging, 
where, especially for older serials, it may have 
been necessary to combine volumes or issues from 
several separate incomplete originals to produce a 
single complete reproduction. In FRBR, reproduc- 
tion includes macroreproductions and microrepro- 
ductions, reprints, photo-offset reprints, facsimiles, 
and mirror sites. 



FRBR distinguishes reproductions from alternates, 
which represent the same content in an alternate format 
(vinyl versus CD, videocassette versus DVD) or a simul- 
taneously released edition (by different publishers in dif- 
ferent countries). These are extremely rare with serials of 
the periodical type but are more common with book-like 
serials. Conceivably, a computer file serial might be (or 
might have been) issued in different formats for differ- 
ent types of operating system or for different disk drive 
capabilities. Such alternates are not separately described 
in CONSER records. 

In the MARC 21 format, no linking fields are specifi- 
cally set aside for reproductions or alternates, though fields 
775 and 776 may contain reproduction data, depending on 
the nature of die reproduction. Note, however, that neither 
field is restricted to reproductions in the FRBR sense, and 
may contain other types of FRBR relationship. This lack of 
exact correspondence between MARC 21 and the FRBR 
model may be ameliorated to a certain extent by the fact 
that reproductions presumably also can be identified for 
purposes of collocation in the catalog from a combination 
of traditional citation elements (MARC fields 1XX, 240, and 
245 $a, $n, and $p) and the coding of die form of reproduc- 
tion fixed field element. 

The MARC 21 format does not define a separate 
linking field for macroreproductions (such as photocop- 
ies), and it includes microreproductions with other physi- 
cal forms (e.g., CD-ROM, audiocassette, Braille) in field 
776. In terms of the FRBR model, some of these other 
forms would be alternate manifestations while others (e.g., 
audiocassettes) might be parallel expressions . Again, this 
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Figure 11. FRBR Relationships between works, expressions, manifestations, 
and items 
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problem might be ameliorated by substituting, for col- 
location purposes, a combination of citation elements and 
reproduction fixed field coding. In this regard, the FRBR 
subclassification of reproductions implies that additional 
fixed field values will need to be defined, specifically for 
facsimile and alternate format. 

Current use of field 776 is complex. While the CONSER 
Editing Guide instructs catalogers to use this field to link 
from records for microreproductions to the record for the 
original publication, such linking is optional. Catalogers are 
explicitly instructed not to make reciprocal links for micro- 
reproductions except to records for preservation microfilm 
master negatives (for which use of the field is manda- 
tory). In records for microreproductions, the original print 
publication is identified by the term "Original" in field 
776 subfield $c. In records for print originals, preserva- 
tion microfilm master negatives are identified by the term 
"Microfilm" in field 776 subfield $c. Note that in certain 
circumstances the CONSER Editing Guide allows a single 
776 field to include the record control numbers of multiple 
related records, producing, in terms of the FRBR model, a 
one-to-many relationship in a single datafield (for example, 
when a single AACR2 microform record corresponds to 
multiple pre-AACR2 print records). 

The MARC 21 format lumps reprints together with 
"other editions" in field 775 and does not distinguish 
between regular print reprints, photo-offset reprints, and 
facsimiles. As FRBR points out, however, facsimiles differ 
from other reproductions in that the intent is to preserve 
not only the intellectual and/or artistic content, but also the 
look and feel of the original. A facsimile thus addresses a 
different user need from other reproductions, and should, in 
future, be separately identified in catalog records. CONSER 
practice is to record reprint notes in field 580, with a non- 
displaying field 775 to link to the record for the original 
print publication (with no reciprocal link). 

Finally, while FRBR treats mirror Web sites for remote 
electronic resources as separate manifestations, CONSER 
practice is not to describe these separately, but to identify 
them in CONSER records via multiple 856 fields on a single 
record representing the remote electronic resource. 

Expression-to-expression and Work-to-Work 
Relationships: Translation, Successor, and Supplement 

While expression-to-work relationships are described in 
FRBR, these are defined as relationships between a given 
expression of a work and a totally different work. No 
examples of such relationships have been identified among 
serials. Consequently, drey are not treated here. All work-to- 
work relationships — successor, supplement, complement, 
summarization, adaptation, transformation, and imitation — 
are also defined as expression-to-expression relationships. 



Consequently, they are treated under expression-to-expres- 
sion relationships below. 

In the MARC 21 format, the translation relationship 
is recorded in the reciprocal fields 765 and 767. Because 
CONSER requires that this relationship always be recorded 
in these fields, the linking entry fields for translations should 
operate smoothly under FRBR (bearing in mind the prob- 
lem mentioned earlier relating to the inconsistent subfield- 
ing of uniform title data in linking entry fields). As with 
expression-to-expression and work-to-work relationships, 
while die ISSN in subfield $x of fields 765 and 767 would 
still be valid at the expression and work levels, the record 
control numbers in subfield $w would not. Users clicking 
on a FRBR-based link in a CONSER record presumably 
would be taken to an expression- or work-level display of the 
translation or translated title. 

Succession is also a very straightforward relationship in 
MARC 21, coded in fields 780 and 785, with the particular 
form of succession specified by the value of the second indi- 
cator of those fields. The majority of serial linking entries 
represent successor relationships. As with translations, plac- 
ing the successor relationship at the expression and work 
level similarly breaks the manifestation-to-manifestation 
connection. Again, while the ISSN in subfield $x of fields 
780 and 785 would still be valid at the expression and work 
levels, the record control numbers in subfield $w would 
not, and users clicking on a FRBR-based link in a CONSER 
record would presumably be taken to an expression- or 
wor/c-level display of the preceding or succeeding title. 

The last relationship to be considered here — the sup- 
plement relationship — is recorded in reciprocal MARC 21 
fields 770 and 772. This is a more narrow interpretation of 
supplement than that provided in FRBR, which includes 
relationships in which one resource that may not call itself 
supplement can nevertheless be said to supplement another. 
Because of dris, it includes relationships with nonserials as 
well as serials, and with resources — indexes, concordances, 
teacher's guides, glosses, appendices — not always thought of 
as supplements. 

Fields 770 and 772 would not capture those resources 
that FRBR treats as supplements but CONSER does not. In 
some cases (such as cumulative indexes) the supplementary 
material might routinely be recorded on the parent record. 
In other cases, it might be cataloged as a monograph, with 
an added entry for the resource it supplements. 

CONSER practice requires that the supplement rela- 
tionship be recorded on bodi die record for the supplement 
and that for the supplemented resource. This means diat 
these relationships can be mapped to FRBR widi relative 
ease. Again, as with the odier expression-to-expression and 
work-to-work relationships, while the ISSN in subfield $x of 
fields 770 and 772 would still be valid at the expression and 
work levels, die record control numbers in subfield $w would 
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not, and users clicking on a FRBR-based link in a CONSER 
record would presumably be taken to an expression- or work- 
level display of die supplement/supplemented title. 

Conclusion 

This paper has discussed four broad areas of concern regard- 
ing continuing resources as they relate to the FRBR model. 
Further examination of the issues involved will be necessary 
before CR can be fully and economically expressed within 
that model (if they can be so expressed). The areas of con- 
cern are summarized and recapitulated below, along with 
some tentative conclusions. 

First, the introduction of the FRBR model offers the 
opportunity to reconcile the different operational definitions 
of work used within the Anglo-American cataloging commu- 
nity, where we currently use a content-based definition for 
most bibliographic resources and a title-based definition for 
serials. While both these definitions are implicitly present in 
FRBR itself (because they are present in the international 
standards on which FRBR draws), they create contradic- 
tions within the model by leading to different boundaries 
for the same work at different levels of abstraction. For 
example, a title change may occur in one expression but not 
in others, or in one manifestation but not in others. While 
this situation can be dealt with artificially through the use of 
uniform titles that impose title changes on expressions and 
manifestations where none have occurred, a more satisfac- 
tory resolution might be the abandonment of the title-based 
definition of work. However, a formidable barrier to such 
a resolution lies in the vast store of legacy data contained 
in the millions of bibliographic records, both serial and 
monographic, created over the past thirty years — including 
the whole of the ISSN system — all premised upon that title- 
based definition. 

Second, the CR class represented by frequently revised 
works poses a challenge to the FRBR model because this 
class can be represented within that model by two com- 
peting hierarchical structures and two competing citation 
structures. When viewed as a sequence of monographs, 
each edition is an expression of a single work comprising all 
editions. When viewed as a serial, each edition is a work (a 
component work) that is part of larger work (an aggregate 
work) comprising all editions. When revision is sufficiently 
frequent, serial catalogers typically apply the latter approach. 
In contrast, suppliers of MARC records for e-books, which 
tend to be marketed individually, typically apply the former 
approach. This can result in a schizophrenic representation 
of such works in the catalog. This schizophrenia is com- 
pounded by the differing rules of entry and citation applied 
to the two approaches. A serial approach will tend to favor 
citation under title proper, while a monographic approach 



will tend to favor citation under personal author (when 
applicable). This situation is already occurring in library 
catalogs, but the problem is brought into starker relief when 
expressed in terms of the FRBR model. While it may be 
possible to devise mappings between the two competing 
structures, machine-based conversion of data from one 
structure to the other is complicated by die different identi- 
fiers — ISBNs and ISSNs — used by the two structures to 
represent the same bibliographic resource. 

Third, current CONSER cataloging practice recognizes 
levels of cataloging intermediate between the FRBR mani- 
festation and expression levels. These are applied to micro- 
form reproductions of newspapers, which are represented 
by the bibliographic record for the printed newspaper, and 
issue-based online versions of serials, which are represented 
by a single bibliographic record, regardless of die number 
and variety of online versions. In these cases, the biblio- 
graphic record describes a single manifestation but repre- 
sents multiple manifestations. Any migration to a FRBR 
model would require either the recognition and theoretical 
justification of these intermediate levels or the creation of 
additional manifestation records (for microforms and possi- 
bly online versions) or item records (possibly for online ver- 
sions) to accommodate data for the manifestations and items 
currently subsumed under a single CONSER record. 

Fourth and finally, the relationships currently encoded 
in MARC 21 serial records do not, in most cases, easily 
map to the relationships and multiple levels of abstraction 
contained in the FRBR model, though it seems that some 
level-of-abstraction relationships can be extrapolated from 
citation data and form of reproduction codes. Relationships 
fail to map well for several reasons: (1) the same relationship 
is not explicitly and exclusively defined or coded in both die 
MARC 21 format and the FRBR model; (2) the existence of 
the related serial within a given catalog cannot be deduced 
from its presence in a MARC 21 linking entry field; and (3) 
relationships at the FRBR expression and work level are 
typically recorded in MARC 21 records at the manifestation 
level. It appears that if relationships in the FRBR model 
are to be accommodated within MARC 21, it will require 
extensive modifications to the bibliographic format and, if 
works and expressions will utilize audiority records, to the 
authorities format. It will also entail potentially labor-inten- 
sive re-evaluation of relationship data in existing MARC 21 
bibliographic records to fit the FRBR model. 

All these concerns have been presented here in a pre- 
liminary form. The profession is still at an early point in 
the examination, much less the application, of die FRBR 
model, and the model itself remains in a state of flux. 
While the 1997 FRBR study employs an entity-relationship 
conceptual model, current discussions between a working 
group of the FRBR Review Group and members of ICOM- 
CIDOC (the International Committee for Documentation 
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of the International Council of Museums) are investigat- 
ing an object-oriented conceptual model that will differ in 
significant ways from the model that has been discussed 
above, primarily in attempting to accommodate a broader 
range of "cultural heritage objects" than is customarily col- 
lected by libraries. 33 Within die Anglo-American cataloging 
community, work on catalog code revision aims to incor- 
porate FRBR concepts and eliminate or restrict anomalies 
that do not adhere to the conceptual model. At the same 
time, explorations relating to an International Cataloguing 
Code, proceeding via a series of regional meetings, have 
already produced a FRBR-aware draft successor to the Paris 
Principles of nearly half a century ago. 

In many ways, the profession is on the direshold of a 
brave new cataloging world with impressive possibilities. 
Given the work already accomplished and the work now 
underway, this has seemed an opportune time to address 
the major questions affecting die reconciliation of CR cata- 
loging with the cataloging of other bibliographic resources 
within the FRBR model. 
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Scripts, Languages, 
and Authority Control 

Joan M. Aliprand 

Library vendors' use of Unicode is leading to library systems with multiscript 
capability, which offers the prospect of multiscript authority records. Although 
librarians tend to focus on Unicode in relation to non-Roman scripts, language 
is a more important feature of authority records than script. The concept of a 
catalog "locale" (of which language is one aspect) is introduced. Restrictions on 
the structure and content of a MARC 21 authority record are outlined, and the 
alternative structures for authority records containing languages written in non- 
Roman scripts are described. 

The Unicode Standard is die universal encoding standard for all the charac- 
ters used in writing the world's languages. 1 The availability of library systems 
based on Unicode offers the prospect of library records not only in all languages 
but also in all the scripts that a particular system supports. While such a system 
will be used primarily to create and provide access to bibliographic records in 
their actual scripts, it can also be used to create authority records for the library, 
perhaps for contribution to communal authority files. 

A number of general design issues apply to authority records in multiple 
languages and scripts, design issues that affect not just die key hubs of communal 
audiority files, but any institution or organization involved with audiority control. 

Multiple scripts in library systems became available in the 1980s in the 
Research Libraries Information Network (RLIN) with the addition of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean (CJK) capability, and in ALEPH (Israel's research library 
network), which initially provided Latin and Hebrew scripts and later Arabic, 
Cyrillic, and Greek. 2 

The Library of Congress continued to produce catalog cards for material 
in the JACKPHY (Japanese, Arabic, Chinese, Korean, Persian, Hebrew, and 
Yiddish) languages until all of the scripts used to write these languages were 
supported by an automated system. This requirement was met in 1991, when 
CJK ideographs, Japanese kana, Korean hangul, and Arabic and Hebrew scripts 
were all available on RLIN. 3 (Arabic and Persian are both written in Arabic 
script; Hebrew and Yiddish are both written in Hebrew script.) The Library 
of Congress subsequently stopped producing catalog cards for material in the 
JACKPHY languages. 

While non-Roman script data could have been included in authority records 
on RLIN, two procedural reasons prevented this: 

• Unlike bibliographic records, where non-Roman data can just be ignored 
or discarded when it cannot be handled, all parties working with syn- 
chronized authority files have to be able to see authority records in their 
entirety, including data in non-Roman scripts. Only now, with the increas- 
ing use of Unicode in library systems, is the library community achieving 
this capability. 

• In addition, the source of authority for an established heading must 
be identified, and there may be multiple options for a particular 
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language. In the case of controlled Chinese lan- 
guage headings, for example, whose cataloging 
practice and writing conventions should be fol- 
lowed? Those of mainland China? Of Taiwan? Of 
Hong Kong? 

Librarians tend to look at bibliographic control and 
access from the perspective of scripts (as suggested by the 
title of the program at which this paper was presented), 
but bibliographic control and access really have to do with 
language. Understanding the two concepts — script and 
language — is necessary before authority control issues can 
be considered. 



Scripts and Languages 

Text is the visible representation of language. One or 
more scripts are used to write text. Most scripts are used 
to write more than one language, as shown in figure 1. 
A few scripts are used for only one language. Korean 
hangul and Cherokee are examples. In Japanese writing, 
several scripts are intermixed — hiragana, katakana, and 
ideographs (called kanji in Japanese), and even Latin 
script (romanji). 

Language is a fundamental aspect of authority con- 
trol. The source of authority that defines headings has an 
explicit or an implied language, and may include instruc- 
tions on how to coordinate text in other languages — some 
written in other scripts — with the preferred language of 
the source of authority. 

The Unicode Standard encodes scripts, not languages. 
The importance of Unicode for authority control, as well as 
for other aspects of library service, is that Unicode makes 
creating software that presents text in its proper script 
easier. Use of Unicode does not provide answers to the 
most challenging questions related to authority control, 
languages, and scripts. 

Scripts, Languages, and Access Points 

When the access points of bibliographic records are consid- 
ered in relation to language (which implies script), they fall 
into three categories: language neutral access points, source- 
specific access points, and locale-specific access points. 4 

Language-neutral access points include standard iden- 
tification numbers (International Standard Book Number 
[ISBN], International Standard Serial Number [ISSN], 
CODEN designation, and so on), the class numbers of a 
classification scheme, and codes (for example, for language 
or country of publication). Sources of authority for language 
neutral access points include: 



• technical standards, such as ISO 2108:1992, the 
International Organization for Standardization publi- 
cation that defines the ISBN; 5 

• classification schemes, such as the Dewey Decimal 
Classification System ;6 and 

• code lists, such as the MABC code lists.' 

Note that language-neutral access points are not neces- 
sarily script-neutral; for example, the Latin letter X is used 
as a check-sum digit in the ISBN, and the highest levels of 
the Library of Congress classification are designated by let- 
ters of the English alphabet. 

Language-neutral access points may even reflect 
the usage of a particular language. MABC language and 
country codes often reflect the English-language names 
of languages and countries. The country code for Spain, 
for example, is "sp" not "es" (for Espana). Although 
characters from a particular script may be used in a 
language-neutral access point, their use is as a symbol 
or code, not as regular text. The country code "sp," for 
example, could be rendered as "Espana" for a Spanish- 
speaking clientele. 

Source-specific access points are straight transcrip- 
tions of text from the source of information. In prac- 
tice, most titles and any notes that are indexed fall into 
this category. 



Script 


Languages written in the script 


Arabic 


Arabic, Farsi, Pashio, Sindhi, Uighur, Urdu, Ottoman 
Turkish, . . . 


Canadian Aboriginal 
Syllables 


Inuktitul, Cree, , , , 


Cyrillic 


Russian. Bulgarian, Ukrainian 


Devanagari 


Hindi, Sanskrit, Awadhi, Newari, Sanlali. . . . 


Hebrew 


Hebrew, Yiddish, Judezmo (Ladino), . . . 


Ideographs 


Chinese, Japanese, Korean, historic Vietnamese 


Latin 


English, French, German, Italian, Vietnamese,. . . . 


Sinhala 


Sinhala, Pali, Sanskrit 


Thai 


Thai. Kuy, Lanna Tai, Pali 



Figure 1. Scripts and languages— selected examples 



Locale-specific access points include names, uniform 
titles, subjects, and additional parts of headings in the lan- 
guage of the catalog. These are all access points that con- 
sist of headings (or parts of headings) established under 
authority control. The word "locale" comes from comput- 
ing, where it refers to the collective features of software 
that reflect the preferences of users in a particular cultural 
environment. Sources of authority that determine the 
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content of a particular heading include cataloging rules, 
subject heading lists, and thesauri. 

Locale-Specific Access Points 

Locale-specific access points are determined by the needs 
of users. Each locale determined by a particular set of user 
requirements must have defined sources of authority to 
control the creation of headings used as its locale-specific 
access points. 

The basic need of a user is the ability to search the catalog 
using his or her preferred language, and that language must 
be written in the proper script. Romanization is not good 
enough! Aliprand described romanization as "information 
distortion." 8 Authority control ensures consistency in access 
points for a particular language environment. To establish 
headings in a specific language and script, one must choose 
a source of authority whose operative language — either 
explicit or implied — is the language of die catalog user. 

Another aspect of locale is the knowledge level of the 
user. The source of authority must be appropriate for this, as 
well. The vocabulary for subjects in a catalog must conform 
to the user's abilities and knowledge. More detailed subject 
vocabularies meet the needs of experts. Contrast these widi 
a vocabulary to serve children. 

Cultural aspects are also part of a locale. Library of 
Congress subject headings were developed in an American 
environment, and not all terms have the same meaning 
throughout the English-speaking world. Language and cul- 
ture are intertwined and, in some cases, local variation from 
the norm is necessary. Local terminology could be accom- 
modated by a two-stage searching process: 

• initial searching of a locale-specific authority file that 
contains preferred forms different from those in a 
general-purpose authority file; and 

• searching of the general-purpose file whenever a spe- 
cific local form was not found. 

Multiplicity of Locales 

A specific place or nation may include a number of 
locales. Language is an important component of a locale. 
Conceptually, a separate logical catalog exists for each lan- 
guage, with separate authority files for names and subjects. 
In reality, these may be amalgamated into a single physical 
catalog, with repetitive data being eliminated. In drinking 
about multilingual and multiscript access, the catalog must 
be considered conceptually, that is, as a logical model, not 
as it is in actuality. 

The Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 2nd ed. 
(AACR2) and Library of Congress subject headings (LCSH) 



are accepted so much as basic tools that catalogers may 
forget that the catalog they are building is for English speak- 
ers. 9 Many of the sources of authority for other languages 
are based on AACR2 or LCSH, but, despite dieir origin, 
they are other sources, used to establish catalog headings in 
other languages. 

Canada, for example, has two official languages, English 
and French. Conceptually, authority control in Canada 
serves two locales: English-speaking users and French- 
speaking users. Recause of these multiple service needs, 
Canada is a leader in multilingual authority control. In its 
bilingual cataloging policy, Library and Archives Canada 
stipulates the conditions for establishing both English and 
French forms of headings used as main or added entries. 10 
For French-language cataloging, the Canadian translation 
of AACR2, Regies de catalogage anglo-americaines, is used, 
rather than the descriptive rules used in France. 11 Holley 
notes that Canada's French subject headings list, Repertoire 
de Vedettes-matiere (RVM), has been particularly influen- 
tial internationally 12 

Canada's Territory of Nunavut, created in 1999, has four 
official languages: English, French, Inuinnaqtun written in 
Latin script, and Inuktitut written in Canadian Aboriginal 
Syllables. The Canadian Standards Association proposed die 
addition of die Canadian Aboriginal Syllables to die Unicode 
Standard and to its International Standard equivalent, ISO/IEC 
10646. The Association for Library Collections & Technical 
Services, Library Information & Technology Association, and 
Reference and User Services Association's Machine-Readable 
Ribliograpliic Information Committee (MARRI) approved 
MARRI Proposal 2002-11 in which die Canadian Committee 
on MARC proposed allowing use of Canadian Aboriginal 
Syllables in MARC 21 records encoded in Unicode. 14 

East Asian ideographs present a particularly complex 
situation in determining what is a language and so what 
source of authority should control die creation of headings. 
Different languages (namely, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
and historic Vietnamese) are written entirely or partly with 
ideographs. In this respect, ideographs are just like any 
other script that may be used to write multiple languages. 

Two writing conventions are used for Chinese: tra- 
ditional (used in Taiwan and Hong Kong), and simplified 
(used in the People's Republic of China and in Singapore). 
What is ostensibly a single language and its script has region- 
al differences. Established headings in Chinese will reflect 
local writing conventions. 

Scripts, Languages, and Authority Formats 

Another item needed for authority control is a specifica- 
tion that defines the structure of the data. Roth MARC 
21 and UNIMARC (a set of formats for machine-readable 
data published by the International Federation of Library 
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Associations) specify authority formats. Both the MARC 
21 and UNIMARC specifications allow use of non-Roman 
scripts in authority records. The two formats have many data 
elements in common, although they use different tag desig- 
nations for them. This paper uses MARC 21 examples. 

With respect to the use of non-Roman scripts, the 
structure of MARC 21 is flexible. MARC 21 allows linking 
of romanized/non-Roman field pairs (with provision for 
unlinked non-Roman fields), or the direct use of original 
scripts in regular fields. These capabilities are present in the 
MARC 21 Format for Authority Data. 15 

In the UNIMARC Authorities Format, "alternative 
script representations of die headings, notes, and die trac- 
ings may be co-resident in an authority record or may reside 
in separate linked records." 16 

The most fundamental requirement for an authority 
record is that only one established form exists per record. 
This may seem obvious, but what happens when a person, 
place, or thing is known by multiple names in different lan- 
guages and scripts? Should a paired 1XX (heading) field be 
used for a synonym written in a non-Roman script, the way 
fields are paired in bibliographic records? This supposition 
is examined below. 

Another requirement for authority records are the 7XX 
heading linking entry fields that are essential to maintaining 
relationships between established forms in other audior- 
ity files that use different languages, and possibly other 
scripts. This mechanism provides a basis for interconnected 
authority files, for which Tillett coined the term "Virtual 
International Authority File." 1 ' 

The limitation of one established form per record 
is imposed by the fact diat, in the MARC 21 Format for 
Authority Data, certain key data elements are singly occur- 
ring. Field 008 Fixed-length data elements, which is non- 
repeatable, includes two positions diat are each only one 
character long. These data elements, represented by the 
positions Descriptive cataloging rules and Subject heading 
system/thesaurus, are both singly occurring. 

These two positions specify the sources of authority 
used to create the record. Position 10, Descriptive catalog- 
ing rules, identifies "the descriptive cataloging rules used to 
formulate the 1XX name, name/title, or uniform title head- 
ing in established heading or reference records." Position 
11, Subject heading system/thesaurus, identifies "the subject 
heading system/thesaurus building conventions used to for- 
mulate the 1XX heading in established heading, reference, 
subdivision, or node label records." 19 

Field 040 subfields e and f are used if field 008 posi- 
tions 10 and 11 are inadequate for recording the sources of 
authority for names and such, and for subjects. Field 040 
and subfields e and f are all nonrepeatable. 

Each source of authority has an explicit or implied lan- 
guage. Audiorized headings in multiple languages cannot 



be defined in a single record because places to identify the 
multiple sources of authority for the headings are not avail- 
able. Each authorized heading in a particular language has 
to be defined in its own record. 

Notice that this limitation applies not just to head- 
ings in different scripts or headings in different languages. 
Headings in die same language, but established according 
to different sources of authority, cannot be included in the 
same authority record because there is no way to record the 
multiple sources of authority. 

Structural Aspects of Non-Roman 
Data in Authority Records 

In bibliographic records, data in die scripts of the source 
of information and its romanization are contained in a pair 
of linked fields that may be substituted for each other in 
certain displays. If the original script cannot be displayed, 
at least one can see the romanization. When non-Roman 
scripts are to be included in authority records, should diis 
methodology be replicated? 

Aliprand rigorously examined whether romanized and 
non-Roman fields in authority records should be linked. 20 
Linked field pairs in authority records must be ruled out 
because one-to-many and many-to-one relationships among 
data elements often occur. Weinberg independently reached 
this conclusion. 21 Examples of one-to-many and many-to- 
one relationships between names in original script and 
romanized form(s) are given in Weinberg and Aliprand. 22 

Romanized/non-Roman linkage of 1XX fields in an 
authority record was ruled out above because the structure 
of authority records provides for only one source of author- 
ity for name and for subject. Such linkage must be ruled out 
in the other fields of an authority record because complex 
relationships in the data may exist. For example, the Name 
Authority File (NAF) authority record for Liu, James J. Y. 
contains three 400 fields. The three see from tracings rep- 
resent romanizations created from a single name written in 
ideographs. Application of the ALA-LC conventions for the 
romanization of Chinese, Japanese, or Korean text to the 
name written in ideographs yields three different "readings" 
for die same source name. 23 The benefit of precluding a 
single composite authority record with multiple syndetic 
structures is that such a record would be complicated, and 
difficult to process and update. 

MARC 21 provides for two models of multiscript 
record: Model A (Vernacular and transliteration) and Model 
B (Simple multiscript records). 24 In Model A records, data 
in the scripts of the source of information appears in die 
880 field, Alternate Graphic Representation. Each 880 field 
is normally paired with the field that contains the romaniza- 
tion of the data in the 880 field. 
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This paired methodology was originally developed 
for bibliographic records. Linked pairs of fields allows 
romanized data to be substituted for the original scripts 
when a user prefers to see the romanized form or when 
a display device is limited to Latin script. Note that 
unlinked fields containing non-Roman scripts cannot be 
seen in these circumstances. 

In viewing an authority record, however, romaniza- 
tion cannot be substituted for original script data because 
a cataloger needs to see everything. Pairing of romanized 
and non-Roman fields in authority records is not need- 
ed. Because the complete record must always be seen, 
whether 880 fields need to be used in authority records 
is questionable. They might be used internally if software 
designed for bibliographic records is also used for author- 
ity records. 

The Name Authority File— Present and Future 

How does this language-oriented view of cataloging work 
out in reality? Figure 2 shows data from a NAF record as it 
is today: die extract shows the official names of the United 
Nations. The names are in languages written in Latin script 
(English, French, and Spanish) or are romanizations of 
the names in languages written in other scripts (Russian, 
Chinese, and Arabic). 

The Russian, Chinese, and Arabic names are shown 
in romanization because not all contributors to the com- 
munal NAF have systems that support the scripts of these 
languages. Notice also that Chinese is shown in pinyin, the 
current ALA/LC romanization scheme for Chinese, as well 
as in Wade-Giles, the previous method. 

When, in the future, all systems contributing to NAF 
have multiscript support, two options for an authority 
record with multiple scripts are possible. Figure 3 shows 
the minimal approach: all alternative names, including 
those written in other scripts, are treated as see from trac- 
ings in a single record. 

Including links to other established headings in the 
record is also possible; no limitations exist on the scripts 
that can be used in the "linked to" headings. The 7XX fields, 
heading linking entry fields, that contain the links have not 
been included in figure 3. 

The Arabic name of the United Nations (see the last 
line in figure 3) begins with the definite article. In the 
romanized form of the Arabic name of die United Nations 
(see the last line in figure 1 and the fourth line from the 
bottom in figure 3), the definite article ("al-" in ALA-LC 
romanization) has been omitted. The definite article is 
normally ignored in searching and sorting. Because the 410 
field does not include an indicator to record the number 
of initial nonfiling characters, the romanized form of name 



has been deliberately distorted to obtain the desired result 
in searching and sorting. Use of more sophisticated search- 
ing algorithms in library catalogs or implementation of the 
recently introduced codes to demarcate nonsorting strings 
will obviate such crude solutions. 25 

The other option is to have multiple authority files 
(for example, one for each language) and to link them all 
together to provide multilingual and multiscript access. This 
is the concept of the Virtual International Authority File. 
Figure 4 shows the set of six records establishing "United 
Nations" in each of its six official languages. For simplicity, 
links between only two records in the set are shown. Will 
this approach offer a way to provide multilingual service 
without having to reinvent the wheel in authority records 
under our immediate control? 

Conclusion 

In dieory, any script may be used in authority records. 
Currently, die NAF and die Subject Authority File con- 
trolled by the Library of Congress are limited to Latin script 
because not all contributors have systems widi non-Roman 
script capability. 
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Figure 2. Data from NAF record 
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Figure 4. Established headings in true scripts 

Logically, authority records should be limited to one 
authorized heading. When a source of authority specifies 
or implies a language written in a non-Roman script, the 
1XX field of the MARC 21 or UNIMARC authority record 
established under that source of authority will contain that 
non-Roman script. 

Romanized and non-Roman linkage cannot be used in 
authority records because of the complex relationships in the 
data of the authority record. All fields in authority records 
that contain multiple scripts must be unlinked. Therefore, a 
multiscript MARC 21 Authority record is logically equiva- 
lent to Model B (Simple multiscript record). 

Authorized headings naming the same entity in dif- 
ferent languages or vocabularies should be linked via 
designated fields in accordance with the Virtual Authority 
File model. No attempt should be made to force multiple 
syndetic structures into a single logical record. 

Author's note: Unicode is a trademark of Unicode, Inc., and 
may be registered in some jurisdictions. RLIN and CJK are 
registered trademarks of RLG. Any other trademarks used 
in this article are the property of their respective owners. 
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Supply and Demand 
for Catalogers 

Present and Future 

Joan M. Leysen and Jeanne M. K. Boydston 

This paper presents results from a fall 2003 survey of heads of cataloging at 
Association of Research Libraries United States academic libraries. The survey 
focused on the current number of professional catalogers and their responsibili- 
ties as well as future projections for demand for catalogers and thoughts about 
their roles. The study found that the numbers of professional catalogers are 
remaining constant or decreasing, and approximately one-third are projected 
to retire in the next decade. In addition, the role of the professional cataloger is 
perceived as continuing to evolve toward more cataloging-related activities and 
management and less direct cataloging. Most respondents predicted the profes- 
sional cataloger has a role in the future and felt prepared for that future. Some 
respondents suggested that metadata cataloging would be a growing role in that 
future. This paper concludes with additional questions about the future of profes- 
sional catalogers and cataloging. 

In the coming years, the number of catalogers is predicted to drop significantly 
due to the aging and subsequent retirement of the cataloging workforce. 
Wilder reported that catalogers in Association of Research Libraries (ARL) con- 
stitute one of the oldest categories of an aging librarian population. 1 He further 
speculated that "fully one-third of the 2000 ARL cataloging population will retire 
by 2010." 2 At a 2003 American Library Association (ALA) Conference, Camden 
stated that "Over one half of Library of Congress [LC] catalogers are eligible 
for retirement; almost 80% of LC paraprofessionals are over 50 years of age." 3 
Many library school students are also older and enter the profession as second 
careers or after working in libraries as paraprofessionals. Library school faculty 
are also aging. 4 As these catalogers, cataloging educators, trainers, and supervi- 
sors retire in the coming years, the profession will lose a wealth of knowledge 
and experience. 

New cataloging hires have not been keeping pace with those leaving the 
profession. Beile and Adams reported a decrease of more than 10 percent in 
the number of cataloging positions advertised from 1988 to 1996. 5 Even more 
dramatic is Wilder's comparison of cataloging hires with those of functional spe- 
cialists. Wilder defined these functional specialists as professionals without MLS 
degrees working in areas such as systems analysis, personnel, and archives. He 
reported that the hiring of functional specialists increased 523 percent between 
1983 and 2000, compared to a 46 percent decrease in cataloger new hires. 6 
Fewer new recruits are entering the workforce to become trained catalogers 
equipped with the skills and knowledge needed to replenish those catalogers 
who will be exiting the profession in coming year's. 

A reduction in the number of job prospects directly affects the student 
enrollment in professional cataloging and technical services programs. Library 
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schools have reduced die number and level of courses in 
cataloging or eliminated cataloging as a required course 
for all students. Hill wrote, "By the mid 1980s, most library 
schools offered at most two cataloging courses, and the first 
was increasingly not a cataloging course per se, but was 
instead a kind of 'cataloging appreciation course.'"' Joudrey's 
more recent study of the cataloging curricula at 48 library 
science schools reported that the "percentage of programs 
that require a basic cataloging course has declined from 
63% to 43.8%" when compared to a similar 1997 study by 
Vellucci. 8 Likewise, Hsieh-Yee observed, "Cataloging educa- 
tion has indeed been reduced. There is a pattern of provid- 
ing general coverage of cataloging in a required introductory 
course such as information organization or knowledge orga- 
nization instead of offering a cataloging course." 9 

Low salaries and poor image also may influence those 
considering a cataloging career. Cataloging and catalogers 
have received a negative image both in library school pro- 
grams and within die academic library. In addition, as with 
many traditionally female-dominated professions, increased 
career opportunities with higher financial compensation 
have lured away many potential librarians. 10 

This drop in the numbers of professional catalogers is 
especially significant in the last decade as the emergence of 
new formats, such as Internet resources, DVDs, and other 
digitized content, add to an already full cataloging work- 
load. Multiple formats, aggregations of content, and emerg- 
ing metadata schemes present new challenges to those 
catalogers who provide access to these materials. In addi- 
tion, some libraries (in Michigan, Colorado, and Kansas) 
have been collaborating with other organizations to provide 
access to digital collections and are involving catalogers in 
this process. 11 Projects such as these illustrate a changing 
role for catalogers. Opportunities for collaboration with 
individuals outside technical services and the library could 
offer catalogers of the future a more visible presence in the 
university community. 

However, a contradiction seems to exist between the 
need for catalogers skills in accessing new formats and 
the diminishing supply and value placed upon professional 
catalogers. As early as 1992 Rodriguez commented, "The 
paradox of cataloging today is the growing importance of 
cataloging and the declining importance of catalogers." 12 
The question dien arises of how libraries are coping with 
this situation. 

The purpose of the present study is to examine in more 
detail some issues surrounding the supply and demand for 
professional catalogers. Is there a shortage of professional 
catalogers? If so, what is its extent? Is there a reduced need 
for professional catalogers and dieir skills, or have those 
needs changed? Are libraries prepared for these changes, 
and what are they doing about it? Answers to these ques- 
tions are crucial in providing an honest appraisal of the 



future for those interested in cataloging as a profession and 
to those currendy employed as catalogers. These findings 
also will provide support to educators who are advising and 
guiding these professional careers. In this paper, a profes- 
sional cataloger is defined as one whose position requires 
a Master of Library Science (MLS) or equivalent library 
degree. A paraprofessional cataloger is defined as one whose 
position does not require a MLS. The professional cataloger 
is the primary focus of this paper. 

Background and Review of the Literature 

Over the last several decades, cataloger shortages have been 
reported and described in the literature and at conferences. 
Technological advances, die uncertain economy, reduced 
hiring, and a declining emphasis on cataloging in library 
school curriculums have contributed to the thinning of the 
cataloger ranks. Bishoff 's summary of the supply and demand 
of catalogers from the mid-1960s to mid-1980s illustrates 
how technological advances have both reduced the need 
for the professional catalogers as well as increased die value 
of cataloging skills and knowledge. 13 Catalogers, like other 
library employees, were plentiful in the 1960s, with federal 
financial support for higher education and library programs. 
Library staff were being hired in response to an expanding 
baby boomer generation entering higher education. The 
introduction of the MARC format in the 1960s and, espe- 
cially, the emergence of bibliographic utilities in the 1970s 
were the beginnings of technological advances that have 
continued to affect the position of the professional cata- 
loger. Shared databases of cataloging records, such as that 
of OCLC, resulted in more available cataloging copy that, in 
turn, allowed for greater flexibility in cataloging staffing and 
improved efficiency. Much of the cataloging traditionally 
assigned to the professional was shifted to paraprofession- 
als, a trend diat continues today. 14 Mohr and Schuneman 
reported that, by 1995, paraprofessional catalogers were 
performing some form of original cataloging, traditionally 
the responsibility of professionals, in 77.1 percent of ARL 
member libraries. 15 El-Sherbini and Klim added, "profes- 
sional catalogers are being assigned the responsibility for 
education and training of staff, quality control of the prod- 
uct, and management of the new workflow." 16 

Reports of a diminishing pool and lower quality of 
applicants started to appear in the late 1970s. Hill dieorized 
that more opportunities were available for women in other 
fields and that many were choosing those instead of librari- 
anship. Special and corporate librarianship were also more 
appealing to library school graduates. Hill attributed some 
of the responsibility for the decline in new recruits to library 
schools' portrayal of cataloging as "a dry, picky, mechanical, 
menial process involving the exercise of neither thought nor 
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imagination; and that cataloging has nothing to do with ser- 
vice." 1 ' In June 1986, the ALA Cataloging and Classification 
Section Task Force on Education and Recruitment for 
Cataloging issued a report underscoring the difficulties in 
cataloger recruitment. 18 

At the same time, others were forecasting the demise 
and deprofessionalization of cataloging. Harris observed drat 
deprofessionalization was occurring as cataloging was losing 
control of its knowledge base. She attributed this deprofes- 
sionalization to cataloging's female-dominated workforce 
with low-level positions, automation, and the growing 
involvement of the private sector in information work. 19 
Interviewing catalogers at five libraries, Hafter reported 
catalogers felt "that their status in dieir specific institutions, 
and in the library profession in general, was in a process of 
drastic decline." 20 She also found that catalogers were con- 
cerned about die diminishing quality of cataloging records 
being produced and the types of materials left for profes- 
sionals to catalog. Lack of clearly defined roles has added to 
confusion in how catalogers are viewed by themselves and 
others. The blurring of the roles between professional and 
paraprofessional catalogers has contributed to the appear- 
ance that technical services is largely a clerical function. 21 
Paraprofessionals also can feel resentment when dieir roles 
are not clearly defined and when they lack understanding of 
why their roles are changing. 22 The institutional culture also 
may affect the acceptance of role changes. 20 

"Is Technical Services Being Deprofessionalized?" was 
the topic of the 1998 Association for Library Collections 
& Technical Services (ALCTS) Role of the Professional in 
Academic Technical Services Discussion Group Meeting. 
At that session, Hamilton commented that deprofes- 
sionalization had occurred, but "that we, as a profession, 
are simply in denial about it." 24 She questioned whether 
the patron had benefited from this deprofessionalization. 
Gillham postulated that the movement of tasks from pro- 
fessional to paraprofessional is not deprofessionalization. 
In her view, deprofessionalization occurs when there is a 
shifting of standards. 2,0 

In the later 1980s, Intner observed a reprofession- 
alization of catalogers as online catalogs appeared and 
libraries were seeking catalogers who could assist with 
retrospective conversion and online public access catalog 
(OPAC) implementations: 

Colleges and universities that had shifted profes- 
sionals away from cataloging began to think of 
ways to woo them back, but this time, the idea 
was that they would manage the libraries' bigger, 
better computerized bibliographic systems. The 
old original cataloger became a database manager, 
a systems design specialist, or a bibliographic con- 
trol librarian. 26 



OPAC vendors also were recruiting catalogers "for 
system design and analysis, user support, product develop- 
ment, sales and project management." 2 ' Yet by 1989, the 
shortages were still reported as practitioners and educa- 
tors gathered at a Simmons College Symposium to devel- 
op strategies for improved recruitment and education. 28 
Even though the profession has made strides to improve 
recruitment and education for professional catalogers, little 
documentation in the literature shows that these periods of 
shortages have been followed by any measurable increase 
in the hiring of catalogers. 

As more paraprofessionals assumed duties formerly per- 
formed by professionals, fewer professional catalogers were 
being hired, and die responsibilities of the working profes- 
sional cataloger continued to change. Studies of cataloging 
job advertisements provide one medrod for tracking die 
changing role of catalogers. These investigations vary in die 
sample size, positions reviewed, time period studied, require- 
ments examined, and source of die job advertisement. Most 
of die research has been limited to postings in print journals. 
Examining job advertisements has its limitations in defining 
die nature of die work. Requirements may be broader dian 
die position in order to attract a larger applicant pool, and 
diey do not provide the qualifications of die individual actu- 
ally hired for die position. However, diese studies can provide 
some insight into cataloger role changes. Aldiough computer 
skills continued to be focused on knowledge of and experi- 
ence widi bibliographic utilities and automated library systems, 
microcomputer applications appeared to be slowly increasing 
as a requirement between 1974 and 1994. 29 Experience and 
knowledge of metadata schemes and tools were also appear- 
ing in position descriptions. 00 Comparing cataloger and refer- 
ence librarian job requirements and qualifications from 1971 
through 1990, Xu reported diat while bodi positions required 
computer skills, each required skills unique to dieir respective 
positions. 31 In a 1988 study, Reser and Schuneman reported 
teclinical services position advertisements were more likely to 
require computer skills, foreign language skills, and previous 
work experience dian public services positions. 02 Replicating 
the Reser and Schuneman mediodology in 1996, Beile and 
Adams concurred diat foreign language skills were more often 
required for teclinical services positions, but diey refuted die 
early findings regarding computer skills and previous work 
experience. 33 Chaudhry and Komadii reported diat "knowl- 
edge of cataloguing tools and resources" and "knowledge of 
automated cataloguing systems" were die top two require- 
ments appearing most often in cataloging job advertisements in 
die 1990s and these requirements increased in die latter half of 
die decade. 34 This article also supports die view diat traditional 
cataloging skills are still desired even in die electronic environ- 
ment. By 2002, job advertisements for cataloging positions 
showed more significant changes dian in die previous diree 
decades. Electronic resources specialist and metadata special- 
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ist positions began to appear, and requirements included skills 
and knowledge in such standards as Dublin Core, Hypertext 
Markup Language (HTML), extensible Markup Language 
(XML) as well as project management experience. 35 Hosoi 
found that special format cataloging was the most frequendy 
mentioned required or preferred qualification in addition to 
traditional skills. 36 

Similar changes in cataloging positions are evident 
in studies using survey methodology. Buttlar and Garcha 
studied the responsibilities of catalogers over a ten-year 
period from 1987 through 1997. Their findings showed 
that cataloging members of ALCTS were still involved 
in descriptive cataloging, subject analysis, and classifica- 
tion in more dian 90 percent of the libraries surveyed 
in 1997. 3 ' However, since 1987, these members have 
expanded their cataloging to include audiovisual materials, 
digital documents, and Internet resources. 38 Participants 
also commented that education and training in computer 
technology skills is not keeping pace with the expectations 
that catalogers have these skills. 39 A 2003 survey of catalog- 
ing practitioners revealed that the staff "defining and/or 
applying metadata standards" were most often catalogers, 
and 79 percent of the practitioners surveyed indicated 
that cataloging librarians or staff were involved in digital 
projects, especially in a consulting role or in "determining 
metadata standards or elements." 40 

The ALCTS Role of the Professional in Academic 
Technical Services Libraries Discussion Group, created in 
1977, continues to be a forum for discussions and concerns 
surrounding the changing role of the professional cataloger. 
In the last several years this group has discussed a range of 
topics that included library school education, the changing 
technical services environment brought about by budget 
constraints and staffing concerns, technical services' role in 
developing and interpreting new services, and the transition 
between retiring and new technical services profession- 
als. Based on experiences at Texas A & M University in 
Commerce, Akins recommended that this transition avoid 
practices such as job shadowing, which relies heavily on the 
person retiring. 41 She also reported that good documenta- 
tion on die roles of professional and paraprofessional would 
assist with the smooth transition. 

Proactive involvement of catalogers in new digital proj- 
ects was another topic of this ALCTS discussion group's 
meeting. Gerhart mentioned that catalogers at the University 
of Washington Libraries were members of various commit- 
tees that provided metadata knowledge and documentation 
to other library staff and served as consultants to the library 
and university on metadata projects. 42 Pennell also spoke 
about North Carolina State University's technical services 
librarians' expertise and skills that were pertinent to their 
involvement in the digital environment. 40 The ability to 
see die big picture, leadership and coordinating skills, and 



knowing emerging metadata standards were some other 
skills desired for catalogers in the new environment. 44 

Many directors of large research libraries have reported 
being in the initial phases of digital initiatives due to the slow 
pace of developments in standards, workflows, policies, and 
procedures. Yet other institutions like Cornell University are 
marketing dieir digital services to areas outside die library. 45 

With the rapid growth of the Internet in the 1990s, 
articles started to showcase cataloging skills and their rel- 
evance in providing organization to electronic information. 46 
Horney summarizes these views, "One of the most positive 
aspects of cataloging today is recognition of the importance 
of expertise in organizing and describing non-book materi- 
als. Catalogers that have this expertise are particularly well 
positioned to meet future challenges as Internet resources 
become more crucial to library service." ' Following the dis- 
cussions of the Library of Congress Bicentennial Conference 
on Bibliographic Control for the New Millennium held 
in 2000, articles on the development of metadata stan- 
dards and their application in providing access to future 
resources have appeared. Some of these articles mention 
the role of catalogers in organizing electronic information. 48 
Commenting on the skills for digital catalogers, St. Clair 
denotes, "Catalogers' traditional strengths — their organiza- 
tion of information, their understanding about the inherent 
relationships among disciplines, and their focus on issues 
of retrieval" are seen as valuable for the future. 49 Yet oth- 
ers express concern about the lack of cataloger training and 
experience in this new area of metadata and digital resourc- 
es. 30 As these opportunities continue to grow, will trained 
catalogers participate in diese projects, or will catalogers be 
excluded because they lack training or the supply of catalog- 
ers is just not available? 

Method 

To provide a more in-depth analysis of cataloger supply 
and demand issues and the impact of these issues on 
ARL libraries, the authors developed a survey instru- 
ment, which is presented in the appendix. It concentrated 
primarily on those catalogers whose position required 
an MLS, although some survey questions addressed the 
paraprofessional cataloger. The survey covered four broad 
areas: the number (increase or decrease) of professional 
catalogers, the time (increase or decrease) these catalog- 
ers spend on cataloging and other activities, recruitment 
of the professional cataloger, and opinions on the future 
for catalogers and cataloging. The survey contained 57 
questions, many of which required a yes or no response; 
other questions, however, offered an opportunity for 
open-ended comments and opinions. The authors inten- 
tionally designed the survey to be fairly short to facilitate a 
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higher return rate. They conducted an informal pretest of 
the survey instrument among a small sample population. 
Additionally selected library colleagues proofread the sur- 
vey for clarity. Based on their feedback, the survey instru- 
ment was revised. ARL academic libraries located in the 
United States formed the population sample for this study. 
While large enough to provide a representative sample, the 
limited number of libraries (100) also facilitated the timely 
analysis of the data. Additionally, data from prior studies of 
these libraries was used to make comparisons. 

In October 2003, the survey was mailed to the heads 
of technical services departments, or the equivalent posi- 
tion, at these ARL libraries. A cover letter outlined the 
survey purpose, provided instructions for completing it, 
and assured participants that data would be reported in the 
aggregate. Respondents could return the finished survey 
by mail or fax. After the initial deadline for completion, an 
e-mail reminder was sent. Once the surveys were returned, 
the results were coded and analyzed. 

Findings 

Responses came from all geographic regions in the United 
States, and the percentage of responses from public and pri- 
vate institutions mirrors the distribution found within ARL 
as a whole; see table 1. This table also shows the total num- 
ber of professional and paraprofessional catalogers in the 
responding libraries. In addition to professional and para- 
professional catalogers, 42 percent of the respondents have 
library science practicum students or interns performing 
cataloging. Approximately one-third of the libraries hired 
paraprofessional catalogers specifically for their subject or 
language expertise. Not every respondent answered all the 
survey questions. When this occurred, numbers of respon- 
dents are provided in parentheses following percentages. 

To determine if the numbers of catalogers might be 
affected by future retirements, die survey asked libraries to 
estimate die number of professional and paraprofessional 
catalogers aged fifty or older. These numbers ranged from to 

10 full-time equivalent (FTE) professional catalogers and to 

11 FTE paraprofessionals per library. Viewed in anodier way, 
an average 36 percent (423) of the catalogers working in diese 
ARL libraries are in positions diat require an MLS, and 38 
percent of diem are older dian fifty. Paraprofessional catalogers 
make up 64 percent (766) of the cataloging population in these 
libraries, and 32 percent of them are age fifty or older. 

Numbers of Catalogers 

The next section of the survey focused on whether the 
numbers of catalogers had changed since 1998. Fifty-five 
percent (33) of the respondents reported a decrease in the 



number of FTE professional catalogers. Reasons for the 
decrease appear in table 2. 

A position or funding reallocation to other areas of 
the library and cataloger retirements or resignations were 
the most frequent reasons for this decrease. Less need for 
professional cataloging skills and fewer qualified appli- 
cants were mentioned as secondary factors. Seventeen 
percent (10) of the respondents reported an increase in 
the number of professional catalogers. The most noted 
reason for this increase was the need for catalogers with 
knowledge of special languages, subjects, or formats (see 
table 3). 



Table 1. Demographics 





ARL 


libraries responding 




No. 


% 


Public 


42 


70 


Private 


18 


30 


Total 


60 


100 






No. of catalogers 




No. 


% 


MLS required 


423 


36 


Paraprofessionals 


766 


64 


Total 


1189 


100 



Table 2. Factors involved in the decrease in the number of 
professional catalogers 



Factors 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 




No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Retirements or resignations (N=32) 


23 72 


8 25 


1 3 


Less need for professional 








skills (N=31) 


8 26 


23 74 





Position or funding reallocated 








to other areas of library (N=33) 


26 79 


6 18 


1 3 


Fewer qualified applicants to fill 








vacant positions (N=3 1) 


4 13 


26 84 


1 3 



Some totals do not equal 1 00 percent due to rounding. 



Table 3. Factors involved in the increase in the number of 
professional catalogers 



Factors 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 




No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Knowledge of special languages, 








subjects or formats (N=10) 


8 80 


1 10 


1 10 


More advanced knowledge of 








technological innovations (N=9) 


7 78 


1 11 


1 11 


Supervisory/leadership skills/ 








roles (N=9) 


6 67 


3 33 





Trainers needed (N=9) 


7 78 


2 22 





Special projects (N=9) 


2 22 


7 78 
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In 28 percent (17) of the libraries, the numbers of cata- 
logers remained the same. 

When asked if their library currently had professional 
cataloger vacancies, 66 percent (37) indicated "no," while 
34 percent (19) answered "yes." The library budget did 
not prevent these vacancies from being advertised. 

Recruitment 

Respondents also replied to questions about recruitment 
practice at their institution. Almost half of the respondents 
indicated that they had hired a professional cataloger in the 
last two to four years. Forty-two percent hired a cataloger 
within the last year. Only 12 percent hired their last cata- 
loger five or more years ago. 

Since 1998, 52 percent of the respondents report- 
ed problems in recruiting professional catalogers. Slightly 
fewer than half reported no such problems. Three percent 
responded "not applicable" to this question. Respondents 
were provided with four possible reasons why libraries might 
have difficulty recruiting professional catalogers (see table 4). 
Lack of qualified applicants was cited as the primary source 
of this difficulty (97 percent). Almost half (49 percent) of 
the respondents also felt drat die lack of a competitive sal- 
ary was a factor. Forty-one percent of respondents felt the 
institution's location influenced recruiting, but an equal per- 
cent felt it did not. Half of the respondents that reported dif- 
ficulty in recruiting indicated diat dieir institution's criteria 
for tenure or continuing appointment was not an issue, while 
36 percent said it was a factor. The local cost of living also was 
mentioned as a cause for concern. 

Time Spent Cataloging and the Cataloger's Role 

Not only have die numbers of professional catalogers decreased 
in many of die libraries surveyed, die amount of time die cata- 
logers spend on cataloging also has decreased in 55 percent of 
the libraries. The time spent on cataloging increased in only 
13 percent of die libraries and stayed die same in 32 percent. 



Table 4. Factors in recruitment difficulties for professional 
catalogers 



Factors 


Yes 


No 


Don't 


know 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Lack of qualified 














applicants (iV=30) 


29 


97 


1 


3 








Criteria for tenure or 














continuing appointment (N=28) 


10 


36 


14 


50 


4 


14 


Desirability of the community 














or institution's location (N=29) 


12 


41 


12 


41 


5 


17 


Lack of competitive 














salary (N=31) 


15 


49 


10 


32 


6 


19 



Some totals do not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



Respondents were presented widi six possible reasons for 
die decrease in time spent on cataloging (see table 5). The 
two top reasons contributing to diis decrease were catalogers 
spending more time on cataloging-related projects (such as 
systems integration and vendor product implementation) and 
on library service activities. More dian 75 percent of die 33 
respondents reporting a decrease also indicated professional 
catalogers spent more time on managerial and supervisory 
responsibilities and providing training. Additionally, parapro- 
fessionals performed more cataloging, a reason given by 76 
percent of die respondents. This further decreased die amount 
of cataloging performed by professionals. Eight respondents 
indicated die time professional catalogers spent in cataloging 
had increased. They attributed diis increase to priority changes 
by administrators, desirability for improved access, and more 
items to catalog. 

Vendors and Outsourcing 

Almost all of the respondents (58) replied that they use 
vendor products or outsource cataloging, and 45 percent 
use these services "often" as an alternative to in-house 
cataloging. In 35 percent of the libraries, the decision 
to use these alternatives is based on "fewer catalogers to 
do the work" and "library budgetary issues." Fifty per- 
cent of the respondents provided additional reasons for 
using these services. Improved efficiency — by allowing 
professional catalogers time to focus on more difficult, 
specialized cataloging or more challenging work — and 
the need to eliminate backlogs were also mentioned. 

Future 

In die last section of die survey, respondents were given a 
series of scenarios regarding the possible future of profes- 



Table 5. Professional cataloging time decreased 



Reasons for decreased time 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


More cataloging by 












paraprofessionals (jV=33) 


25 


76 


8 


24 





Professional catalogers 












needed for training (W=31) 


24 


77 


6 


19 


1 3 


More time spent on library 












service/library committees (yV=32) 


27 


84 


5 


16 





More time spent on tenure or 












continuing appointment 












requirements (iV=32) 


17 


53 


14 


44 


1 3 


More time spent on managerial/ 












supervisory responsibilities (7Y=33) 


26 


79 


7 


21 





More time spent on related activites 












(systems integration, etc.) (N=33) 


29 


88 


4 


12 






Some totals do not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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sional catalogers and their changing role in the profession 
(see table 6). Respondents were asked to rate each statement 
on a four-point scale ranging from "strongly disagree" to 
"strongly agree." They also had an option for "no opinion." 

Most respondents "agreed" or "strongly agreed" that 
libraries will continue to recruit for beginning-level 
professional cataloging positions (53 percent and 19 per- 
cent respectively), but that the responsibilities of these 
catalogers will shift from cataloging to more training and 
administrative tasks. In addition, 53 percent "agreed" 
and 8 percent "strongly agreed" that libraries would hire 
graduates with subject or language degrees and train them 
as catalogers. The survey did not address the reasons why 
libraries might take this action. Outsourcing also will play 
a strong part in the future of cataloging, with 47 percent 
of the respondents "agreeing" and 30 percent "strongly 
agreeing" that libraries of the future will outsource more 
materials to be cataloged. 

Considering the present and future shortages of cata- 
logers, recruitment difficulties, and changing cataloger 
roles, the survey asked participants how well their library 
was prepared for the future. Most respondents felt they 
were "prepared" (63 percent) or "very prepared" (14 per- 
cent) for the future. Only 19 percent felt "unprepared" or 
"very unprepared" (2 percent), and 3 percent indicated 
"no opinion." Many respondents provided written com- 
ments on the future state of cataloging and catalogers. 
They indicated that flexibility on the part of professional 
catalogers to try new approaches, willingness to adapt to 
new technologies, and administrative support for catalog- 
ing are three important factors in future planning for 
cataloging. Many reported analyzing relevant staffing and 
workflows and developing strategies for moving tradition- 
al cataloging activities to other staff. Others mentioned 
outsourcing some materials so professional catalogers 
can become involved with new initiatives. In addition, 
respondents mentioned an emphasis on staff develop- 
ment and training in the area of technological innova- 
tions, simplifying cataloging procedures, and mentoring 



Table 6. Future state of professional catalogers and cataloging 



Future 

Libraries will recruit beginning-level professional catalogers (iV=59) 

Professional responsibilities will shift from cataloging 
to adminstration/management (N=59) 

Professional responsibilities will shift from cataloging to training (N=59) 

Graduates with subject/language degrees will be hired/trained 
in cataloging (N=59) 

Libraries will rely more on outsourcing cataloging (N=60) 



between professional and paraprofes sional catalogers as 
signs of preparedness for the future. Several also referred 
to partnering and collaboration between catalogers and 
other library staff on such projects as metadata creation. 
Respondents who felt their library was unprepared for the 
future expressed concerns about losing the expertise and 
skills of their experienced catalogers to retirement and 
concerns that the library administration had no plans to 
replace that experience. Others mentioned the need for 
cataloger training, especially in standards that go beyond 
the MARC format; lack of planning and involvement of 
staff in planning for the future; and a need for more long- 
term solutions. 

Being proactive in promoting cataloging knowledge 
and skills was important. Forty-two percent (57) of the 
respondents indicated that their library made an effort 
to showcase and explain the knowledge, skills, and roles 
of professional catalogers to other areas of the library 
and university community, but 58 percent (57) indicated 
their library had not done so. Several libraries showcased 
cataloging skills and knowledge by communicating cata- 
loging policies, achievements, and projects to the library 
community. They achieved this communication through 
in-house staff training, PowerPoint presentations, open 
houses, and information on the department's Web page. 
These libraries also encouraged catalogers to be involved 
in the library's mission and objectives by participating in 
the intellectual life of the library through active member- 
ship in major or innovative committees. This increases the 
visibility of catalogers and communicates the relevance of 
their skills to library activities. Several respondents com- 
mented on the value of cataloger involvement in digital 
projects and metadata services. 

If catalogers are to be involved in such new initiatives 
as metadata, continuing education and training will be 
essential. Fifty-eight percent (57) of the respondents felt 
their libraries "strongly encouraged" the continuing edu- 
cation and training of professional catalogers, 32 percent 
gave a "medium level of encouragement," and 10 percent 



Strongly 
disagree 
No. % 

5 9 

2 3 



5 8 

1 2 



Disagree 

No. % 

8 14 

12 20 

7 12 

14 24 

9 15 



Agree 
No. % 

31 53 

27 46 
38 64 

31 53 

28 47 



Strongly 
agree 
No. % 

11 19 

16 27 
7 12 

5 8 
18 30 



No 
opinion 
No. % 

4 7 

2 3 
7 12 

4 7 
4 7 



Some totals do not equal 1 00 percent due to rounding. 
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offered "little" or "no encouragement." As a final question, 
respondents were asked whether they would recommend 
someone obtain an MLS degree with a focus in cataloging. 
An overwhelming 93 percent replied "yes." 

Discussion 

The number of catalogers in ARL libraries varies from 
institution to institution. The institution and collec- 
tion size, centralized versus decentralized cataloging, 
uniqueness of the collection, proximity to a library 
school, and budgetary conditions are variables that may 
affect the number of catalogers at any given time. One 
common pattern that emerges among these academic 
libraries is that paraprofessional catalogers outnum- 
ber professional catalogers almost two to one. Eskoz 
reported a similar finding in a 1986-1987 study of 40 
academic libraries in universities with enrollments of 
20,000 or more. 51 This division of staffing has been 
maintained despite further technological advancements. 
The numbers of professional catalogers are decreasing 
or staying the same in the majority of these ARL librar- 
ies. The decline in numbers is attributed to retirements 
or resignations and position or funding reallocation to 
other areas of the library. Although age is only one fac- 
tor in predicting future retirements, one can expect that 
approximately one-third of the ARL catalogers repre- 
sented in this study could retire in the next decade. This 
finding is similar to Wilder's demographic predictions 
for future retirements mentioned earlier in this paper. 32 
The reduction in the number of professional catalogers 
also may be due to more cataloging being transferred to 
paraprofessionals, but no evidence in response to this 
survey supports this conclusion. However, most respon- 
dents did not attribute the decrease in professional cata- 
logers to less need for cataloging skills. Libraries are still 
valuing cataloger skills but perhaps are training parapro- 
fessionals in these skills instead of employing additional 
professional catalogers. This may explain why the num- 
bers of professional catalogers stayed the same at some 
libraries. Other reasons may be that some libraries have 
fewer vacancies, greater success in filling vacancies, or 
little staff turnover. Internal reorganization and reclas- 
sification of staff also may account for the fixed numbers 
of cataloging staff. This stability in numbers also may 
indicate a shift in cataloger responsibilities such as that 
described by Ouderkirk: 

Cataloging tasks have traditionally moved along 
a continuum. In the innovation phase, new pro- 
cessing techniques are usually pegged at pro- 



fessional level. When those techniques have 
become routine and the next innovation has 
appeared, the same procedures become parapro- 
fessional tasks. 53 

Only 8 respondents reported an increase in the num- 
ber of professional catalogers. The reasons for this increase 
included the need for catalogers with special skills and 
knowledge of languages, formats, or subjects; advanced 
knowledge of technological innovations; and training and 
supervisory skills. No evidence, however, suggests that this 
increase will continue in the future. 

Libraries have little control over economic conditions 
that affect supply and demand of staffing. Administrators 
are forced to make difficult decisions as they struggle to 
meet expanding user expectations for the latest and fastest 
developments in information retrieval with fewer dollars. 
The work performed by catalogers is largely invisible to the 
public; therefore, it is more susceptible to budget cuts and 
often can result in vacant positions or reallocations to public 
services areas of die library. Wells stated: 

The availability of outsourcing options may also 
cause administrators to look first at cataloging, with 
its traditionally higher percentage of librarians than 
in other technical services areas, when consider- 
ing reductions of professional and support staff in 
times of financial difficulty. 

Wells' survey of 11 Southeastern academic libraries 
provides recent evidence of the effect of budget cuts on lost 
technical services positions. She reported drat 62.8 percent 
of the libraries she surveyed had lost technical services posi- 
tions due to budget reductions since 1990. 50 The librarian 
ranks were especially affected by these budget constraints. 
Paraprofessional positions also were lost by more than half 
of die respondents. 56 In almost half of the libraries, these 
lost positions were not reinstated. 5 ' The most affected area 
within technical services was cataloging. 58 "Seventy-five 
percent of the libraries that had lost positions reported they 
had reorganized their technical services operation." 59 Other 
means of dealing with the lost positions included transfer- 
ring work of librarians to other staff (52.3 percent) and 
outsourcing (25 percent). 60 

Respondents in this study gave many reasons for 
recruitment failures, mirroring those of earlier studies. Lack 
of qualified applicants and less than competitive salary were 
mentioned as being the most significant reasons for failed 
searches. A 1986 ALCTS task force reported that the poor 
quality of the applicant pool, lack of clearly stated relevant 
experience, and low salary were responsible for recruitment 
failures. 61 While these studies concentrate on recruitment 
for catalogers, such issues are not unique to cataloging posi- 
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tions. Members of the Human Resources Section of ALA's 
Library Administration and Management Association divi- 
sion reported that the "lack of MLIS degree holders and 
low salaries at their institutions" were the top two reasons 
for recruiting difficulties. 62 

Commenting on the decrease in cataloger hiring, 
Wilder observed: 

the extent of the drop, its consistency over an 
extended period of time, and across a large number 
of large academic libraries, makes unavoidable the 
conclusion that a fundamental shift has occurred 
in the staffing priorities of academic libraries 
away from professional technical services/catalog- 
ing positions. 63 

The authors' survey data did not provide the evidence 
needed to determine whether this decrease in hiring is 
continuing. Most of the libraries surveyed had hired cata- 
logers in the last five years, but the survey data provided no 
specifics about uhese hires. Whether the hiring was into a 
beginning- or experienced-level position, a position requir- 
ing unique skills, a temporary position, or an administrative 
assignment is unknown. How many times the position was 
advertised before being successfully filled or whether the 
search failed were aspects not covered in this survey. These 
topics merit further research. 

Respondents in the current survey also foresee that 
their libraries will continue to recruit for beginning profes- 
sional cataloging positions. Where these new recruits will 
come from is unclear. Cataloging faculty in library schools 
are aging and can be expected to retire in the next decade. 
As faculty retire, many times adjunct faculty replace them. 
These practicing catalogers may have good credentials for 
teaching cataloging; however, as adjunct faculty, they are in 
a poor position to affect the curriculum of library science 
programs. Furthermore, the numbers of accredited library 
science programs offering a doctoral level degree with a 
specialization in cataloging are diminishing. 64 

If cataloging courses are not being taught or required 
in library schools or if cataloging is being assimilated with 
other forms of bibliographic control, libraries may not have 
a strong pool of applicants from which to hire a beginning- 
level cataloger. Libraries also may have to compete for cata- 
logers with nonlibrary employers, such as vendors. Carbo 
estimates "that 20 percent of the most recent Pitt library 
school MLS graduates work outside libraries. A number of 
other library school deans concur." 65 

Respondents also indicated that they would hire gradu- 
ates with subject or language degrees and train them in 
cataloging skills and knowledge. This practice is already 
occurring in many libraries, where paraprofessional catalog- 
ers are hired for their subject or language expertise. One 



Association for College and Research Libraries (ACRL) 
task force has acknowledged the need to hire non-MLS 
degreed professionals who can advance upward in the 
library organization. 66 For example, the Council on Library 
and Information Resources plans to sponsor a Postdoctoral 
Fellowship for Humanists in Libraries as an alternative to 
the MLS and to alleviate shortages of MLS librarians. 6 ' The 
extent of these initiatives to recruit non-MLS employees for 
library positions may have significant implications for the 
future of MLS programs, library salaries, library organiza- 
tion structures, and promotion and tenure criteria at fac- 
ulty status institutions. One cannot make assumptions about 
whether these positions will include future catalogers. 

A reduction in the amount of time spent catalog- 
ing materials is a further indication that the role of the 
professional cataloger continues to be changing. In librar- 
ies where professional cataloging time has decreased, 
individuals are devoting their time to other cataloging- 
related responsibilities, such as systems integration and 
vendor product implementation. This is consistent with the 
1997 Buttlar and Garcha findings that "catalogers were 
involved in activities formerly in the domain of systems/ 
automation librarians." 68 

Catalogers also are more involved in managerial and 
supervisory responsibilities, a finding similar to that of 
Buttlar and Garcha, and Eskoz. Buttlar and Garcha report- 
ed an increase of 11.6 percent in cataloger supervision of 
support staff, a 12.9 percent increase in coordinating the 
work of subordinates, and a 8.5 percent increase in evaluat- 
ing cataloging personnel between 1987 and 1997. 69 Eskoz 
reported catalogers had a major role (45 percent) or limited 
role (25 percent) in supervision.' However, this finding 
is contrary to Furutas report of a downward trend in the 
administrative responsibilities of catalogers from 1984 to 
1989. While more cataloging is performed by parapro- 
fessionals, professional catalogers are still needed to train 
these paraprofessionals. Buttlar and Garcha also reported 
involvement among professional catalogers in training copy 
catalogers, managing workflows, preparing cataloging docu- 
mentation, and developing policy increased over a ten-year 
period.' 2 The professional catalogers also are participating 
in the library and university community through service on 
committees. This illustrates their involvement in broader 
issues and the contribution of their unique skills and knowl- 
edge to the library and university mission and goals. 

In the current study, 8 respondents indicated that the 
time professional catalogers spent on cataloging increased. 
The small number of respondents makes drawing conclu- 
sions difficult. However, one might speculate on a correla- 
tion between the factors responsible for the increase. From 
the combined responses of "changed priorities of adminis- 
tration," "more materials lack established guidelines," and 
"an increase in the number of materials to catalog," one 
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might theorize that these libraries may be embarking on 
cataloging new formats or initiatives. Data from catalogers 
themselves outlining the percentages of their time spent on 
various responsibilities would provide more concrete data 
from which to draw conclusions. 

Most libraries have used vendor-based products and 
services and outsourcing to assist with cataloging operations. 
Increased efficiency and improved use of staff to catalog 
more difficult or other materials were mentioned as advan- 
tages in using these resources. In 1997, Iibby and Caudle 
reported a smaller percentage of libraries participating in 
outsourcing. 73 The size of the collection and the number 
of current receipts were factors that affected the decision 
to outsource. Improved vendor quality, enhanced services, 
economic conditions, and priority changes may explain the 
wider acceptance of these services than in the past. Buttlar 
and Garcha reported that in 73 libraries that used outsourc- 
ing, local cataloging production had improved in 32 of 
them, and further, that outsourcing had little impact on the 
elimination of catalogers' positions.' 4 However, concessions 
associated with outsourcing cataloging have been identi- 
fied in the literature. Loss of control over the library's local 
catalog, diminishing supply of original cataloging records 
contributed to shared bibliographic databases, and quality 
control issues are frequently mentioned.' 5 

Echoing earlier findings, many respondents also predicted 
that future cataloger responsibilities will shift from cataloging 
to more administrative, management, and training tasks. ' 6 Gatti 
reported on die rise of die Generation X (bom 1966-1976) 
cataloger as supervisor. ' ' This trend, in part, is occurring due 
to die aging of die cataloger management workforce and to 
die reluctance of current catalogers to assume supervisory 
roles. Library school programs will need to include diese man- 
agement skills in dieir cataloging curriculum as opportunities 
to learn diese skills may not be available in die workplace. As 
Grenci reported, "Technical services work, bodi professional 
and paraprofessional, has changed and on die job apprentice- 
ships are no longer the norm." 78 

Despite projections of a reduced cataloging workforce 
and impending cataloger retirements, the majority of respon- 
dents felt their library was prepared for die future. A sup- 
portive administration was clearly an important factor in diis 
preparation. Respondents who feel prepared for the future 
indicated that library colleagues appreciate dieir catalogers' 
skills, and die organization recognizes the unique contribu- 
tion made by their catalogers. Negative attitudes toward cat- 
aloging are mentioned by respondents that feel unprepared 
for die future. Many are concerned about impending retire- 
ments and the library administration's lack of commitment 
to a smooth transition for replacements. Few respondents 
commented on retention efforts for existing staff. 

A few respondents mentioned metadata, content-link- 
ing technologies, and collaboration with faculty and the 



university community in creating an institutional reposi- 
tory as future cataloging activities. Discussions initiated at 
the Library of Congress 2000 Bicentennial Conference on 
Bibliographic Control for the New Millennium sparked 
several reports on die education and training required for 
catalogers to play an active role in organizing and accessing 
electronic content. Two action items of the "Bibliographic 
Control of Web Resources: A Library of Congress Action 
Plan" relate specifically to the education and training of 
catalogers.' 9 In response to Action Item 5.3, an ALCTS 
task force issued a proposal for the continuing education of 
cataloging professionals. 80 This proposal acknowledges that 
not all catalogers will be participating in high-level catalog- 
ing activities and offers diree levels of training ranging from 
those skills necessary for all catalogers to those for catalogers 
involved in the development of digital library projects. 

A second ALCTS task force was charged with improv- 
ing and enhancing curricula in library and information sci- 
ence programs. The Task Force 5.1 proposal recommends 
that metadata topics be incorporated into cataloging edu- 
cation (a concept supported by cataloging educators), and 
that these topics should be taught to all students. The plan 
provides various levels of expertise based on the student's 
career objectives, with the first level being recommended 
for all LIS students. 81 The "effect of digital initiatives on 
cataloging operations" was also a topic of the ALCTS 
Heads of Cataloging Departments Discussion Group 2003 
Midwinter Meeting. 82 

Several obstacles may delay professional cataloger 
involvement in these new digital initiatives. Some meta- 
data schemes that often conflict with traditional cataloging 
standards are being developed by organizations outside the 
library. Advances in technology, such as automated harvest- 
ing of information, also may limit the need and level of cata- 
loger involvement in organizing digital content. Catalogers 
may not have die depdi of subject expertise required for 
specialized metadata projects. In a survey of library schools, 
conducted from April through May 2002, Hsieh-Yee dis- 
covered that, while metadata concepts were discussed in 
cataloging classes, few in-depth offerings were provided. 83 
Several professional library associations, however, do spon- 
sor metadata workshops throughout the country. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The findings of this survey provided a snapshot of the pro- 
fessional cataloger position in ARL libraries, but still leave 
many unanswered questions about die future of the profes- 
sional cataloger. In the majority of libraries represented in 
the survey, die numbers of professional catalogers are either 
staying the same or decreasing. Recruiting for professional 
cataloging positions continues to be difficult. In addition, 
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approximately one-third of professional catalogers are aged 
fifty or older and potentially could retire in the near future. 

The role of the professional cataloger is moving 
away from its primary focus on cataloging toward including 
management of cataloging activities. The majority of libraries 
will continue to use vendor products and services, which may 
also effect cataloging staffing. Most of the respondents in the 
survey felt their library was prepared for die future, but what 
that future might be is unknown. Libraries will continue to 
recruit professional catalogers, but cataloger responsibilities 
may be different and include administrative roles. In addi- 
tion, new positions focusing on skills needed to address tech- 
nological advances will evolve. Important areas for further 
investigation include determining how functional specialists 
affect the future of die professional cataloger and examining 
appreciation of and need for cataloger skills in contrast to the 
appreciation of and need for die professional cataloger. 

While participants in this study overwhelmingly 
endorsed the idea of future professionals specializing in cat- 
aloging, many factors could affect this future. Technological 
innovations and an aging cataloging workforce certainly will 
be two important factors. Will academic libraries expand 
their use of vendor services and products and continue to 
move professional cataloging work to paraprofessionals, or 
will libraries, library schools, and our professional organiza- 
tions continue to support cataloging as a professional activ- 
ity? How will library schools fit into this picture widi closings 
and lessening emphasis on cataloging? 

Discussions and reports have indicated a future need 
for cataloging skills, especially for the current and future 
electronic environment. Little is known of the depth or the 
duration of this need. For example, digitization projects 
may vary among institutions. The scope of the collection can 
determine whedier the project will be of short duration or 
one that will continue over time. Partnering with other insti- 
tutions may make decisions (such as selecting a metadata st 
andard and involvement of catalogers) more challenging. 
Technological advances may reduce the need for profes- 
sional catalogers in these emerging projects; this is another 
area where further research is needed. 

Academic libraries will need to address the questions 
raised by this study. If current trends continue, the profes- 
sional cataloging workforce will not be able to replenish itself 
with new recruits. Thus, fewer professional catalogers will 
be available to provide necessary leadership and direction 
in meeting the challenges of rapid technological change and 
future information organization and retrieval needs. Fewer 
professionals will be applying their knowledge of informa- 
tion organization and retrieval to training odiers, managing 
workflows, and creating original bibliographic records to 
be shared among other libraries and users. In addition, the 
development and implementation of new standards and 
access methods will be dependent upon the skills and knowl- 



edge of a very limited number of catalogers. These standards 
are the foundation that has facilitated cooperative cataloging 
and fostered the application of new technologies. 

The library profession and academic libraries must 
continue to define the role of professional cataloger. Better 
recognition of the value of catalogers skills and contribu- 
tions is needed now, as is a continuing dialogue between 
academic libraries and library schools. Only dien can library 
schools further educate and supply catalogers capable of 
addressing the information organization and retrieval needs 
of the future. 
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Appendix. Supply and Demand for MLS Catalogers Survey 

Instructions: Please answer the following questions concerning your library by circling the appropriate letter or filling in the 
answers as necessary. All information that you provide will be considered confidential. In the following questions, the term 
paraprofessional includes any individual that is employed in a cataloging position that does not require an MLS degree. Thank 
you for your participation in our survey. Please return your questionnaire by November 3, 2003. 

Demographics 

1. How many MLS and paraprofessional catalogers (FTE) does your library employ? 

2. How many (FTE) of your library's catalogers have an MLS degree? 

3. How many (FTE) of your library's catalogers are paraprofessionals? 

4. How many (FTE) of your library's MLS catalogers are age 50 or older? 

5. How many (FTE) of your library's paraprofessional catalogers are age 50 or older? 

6. How many (FTE) of your library's paraprofessional catalogers were hired specifically for their subject or language exper- 

tise (such as, music or Slavic languages)? 

7. Does your library use library science practicum students or interns to do cataloging? a. Yes b. No 

8. Since 1998, have the numbers of FTE MLS catalogers in your library ... 

a. Decreased (continue on to questions 9-12, and then continue to question 18). 

b. Increased (continue on to questions 13-17, and then continue to question 18). 

c. Stayed the same (continue on to question 18). 

9-12. If the numbers of MLS catalogers decreased, what do you think were the factors involved in that reduction? 

9. Numbers of MLS catalogers decreased due to retirements or resignations 
a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

10. Numbers of MLS catalogers decreased due to less need for MLS cataloging skills 

a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

11. Numbers of MLS catalogers decreased due to position and/or funding reallocation to other areas of the library 
a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

12. Numbers of MLS catalogers decreased as fewer qualified candidates applied to fill vacant positions 

a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 
13-17. If the numbers of MLS catalogers increased, what do you think were the factors involved in that increase? 

13. MLS catalogers needed with knowledge of special languages, subjects and/or formats (such as, Slavic languages, music, 
electronic resources, maps). 

a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

14. MLS catalogers needed with more advanced knowedge of technological innovations in cataloging (for example, meta- 
data experience) 

a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

15. MLS catalogers needed for supervisory/leadership skills/roles, 
a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

16. MLS catalogers needed as trainers, 
a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

17. MLS catalogers needed for special projects (for example, retrospective conversion, database clean-up), 
a. Yes b. No c. Don't know 

18. Does your library currently have MLS cataloging vacancies? 

a. Yes b. No (continue on to question 20) c. N/A (continue on to questions 20) 
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19. If yes, have these vacant MLS cataloger positions not been advertised due to a reduction in the Library's budget? 
a. Yes b. No 

20. Has your library lost MLS cataloging positions? 

a. Yes b. No (continue on to question 22) c. N/A (continue on to question 22) 

21. Were these positions lost due to a reduction in the library's budget? 
a. Yes b. No 



Recruitment of Catalogers 

22. When did your library hire its last MLS cataloger? 

a. Within the last year b. Two to four years c. Five or more years 

23. Since 1998, has your library had problems recruiting MLS catalogers? 

a. Yes (continue on to questions 24-29, and then continue to question 30). b. No (continue on to question 30). 

c. N/A (continue on to question 30). 
24-27. There are a number of reasons why a library may have difficulty recruiting MLS catalogers. In your opinion, were 

the following factors part of the difficulty at your institution? 
Circle your answer 

24. Lack of qualified applicants yes no don't know 

25. Criteria for tenure or continuing appointment yes no don't know 

26. Desirability of the community or institution's location yes no don't know 

27. Lack of a competitive salary yes no don't know 

28-29. Which of the above factors was the most significant and second most significant factor in your library's difficulty in 
recruiting MLS catalogers? Put number of item in the appropriate box. 

Most significant 

Second most significant 



Changing Cataloger Roles 

30. Since 1998, has the amount of time the MLS catalogers in your library spend on cataloging.... 

a. Decreased (continue on to questions 31-38, and then continue to question 46). 

b. Increased (continue on to questions 39-45, and then continue to question 46). 

c. Stayed the same (continue on to question 46). 

31-36. If the time MLS catalogers spend on cataloging has decreased, in your opinion were the following conditions a fac- 
tor in that reduction? 
Circle your answer 

31. More cataloging being done by paraprofessionals yes no don't know 

32. MLS catalogers knowledge/experience needed for training yes no don't know 

33. More time spent on library service (library committees) yes no don't know 

34. More time spent on tenure requirements or continuing appointments yes no don't know 
36. More time spent on cataloging related activities (systems integration, vendor product implementation) 

yes no don't know 

37-38. Which of the above factors was the most significant and second most significant factor in the reduction of time MLS 
catalogers spent on cataloging. Put number of item in the appropriate box. 

Most significant 

Second most significant 

39-43. If the time MLS catalogers spend on cataloging has increased, in your opinion were the following conditions a factor 

in the increase? 
Circle your answer 

39. More items to be cataloged yes no don't know 

40. Fewer total catalogers to do the work yes no don't know 

41. More materials lack established cataloging guidelines yes no don't know 

42. Priorities changed by administration yes no don't know 

43. Improved access desired (subject headings, classification numbers) yes no don't know 
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44-45. Which of the above factors was the most significant and second most significant factor in the increase of time MLS 
catalogers spent on cataloging. Put number of item in the appropriate box. 

Most significant 

Second most significant 

46. In light of the changing nature of cataloging, how strongly do you feel your library has encouraged the continuing edu- 
cation/training of MLS catalogers? 

a. No encouragement b. A little c. Medium d. Strongly encourages e. Don't know 

47. How often does your library use vendor-based products to assist with cataloging (such as outsourcing, PromptCat, 
Serials Solutions)? 

a. Never b. Sometimes c. Often d. Don't know 

If never or don't know, continue on to question 49. 

48. If seldom, sometimes, or often, was the decision to use vendor-based products due to: 

a. Lack of qualified MLS or support staff catalogers to do the cataloging 

b. Library budgetary issues 

c. Both lack of catalogers and budgetary issues 

d. Other, please specify: 

49. Has your library made any effort to showcase and explain the knowledge, skills and roles of MLS catalogers to other 
areas of the library and university community? a. Yes b. No 

If yes, please elaborate on what your institution has done. 

50. Would you recommend someone consider an MLS degree in cataloging? a. Yes b. No 

Future State of Cataloging/Catalogers 

The following are several different scenarios for the future of MLS catalogers in the library profession as a whole. Please 
respond if you strongly disagree, disagree, agree, or strongly agree to the following statements. 

51. Libraries will recruit for beginning level MLS cataloger positions 

a. Strongly disagree b. Disagree c. Agree d. Strongly agree e. No opinion 

52. MLS cataloger responsibilities will shift from cataloging to more administration and management tasks, 
a. Strongly disagree b. Disagree c. Agree d. Strongly agree e. No opinion 

53. MLS cataloger responsibilities will shift from cataloging to more training tasks. 

a. Strongly disagree b. Disagree c. Agree d. Strongly agree e. No opinion 

54. Libraries will hire graduates with subject and/or language degrees and train them in cataloging skills and knowledge, 
a. Strongly disagree b. Disagree c. Agree d. Strongly agree e. No opinion 

55. Libraries will rely more on outsourcing their cataloging materials. 

a. Strongly disagree b. Disagree c. Agree d. Strongly agree e. No opinion 

56. This survey has covered many issues that may affect catalogers and cataloging in the future, such as changing numbers 
and roles of catalogers and the time devoted to cataloging. Overall, do you feel your institution is prepared for these 
issues? 

a. Very unprepared b. Unprepared c. Prepared d. Very prepared e. No opinion 

57. Briefly explain your answer to question 56, giving examples, if possible. 

In die following space, please feel free to expand your answers to any of the above questions or comment on the recruitment 
of catalogers, adjusting or changing workflows specific to cataloging or the future of cataloging in general. Thank you for 
taking the time to answer our survey and participate in our research. 
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Beyond Subject 
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Tool for Interdisciplinary Fields 
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Higher education at the start of the twenty-first century is characterized by an 
increasing number of interdisciplinary fields. Accordingly, the library world is 
grappling with several important information access issues, including the need to 
identify relationships within interdisciplinary topics where information is prolif- 
erating and locating appropriate resources is increasingly difficult. The relevance 
and usefulness of controlled vocabularies such as the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings in emerging interdisciplinary fields and the suitability of con ventional 
library tools for organizing and accessing digital information are in question. 
This paper discusses the role an ontology representing a subject domain can play 
in addressing these issues and uses women's studies as an example of an inter- 
disciplinary field. This paper also proposes a methodology to identify ontology 
terms and their relationships in the field of women's studies that has potential 
application to other interdisciplinary fields. 

Interdisciplinary fields in higher education are continuing to increase. 
Traditional organization and classification of knowledge is, in consequence, 
less relevant, as scholars from different backgrounds produce research that spans 
familiar boundaries. In response, the libray world struggles with: 

• the need to identify relationships within interdisclipinary topics where 
information is proliferating and locating appropriate resources is increas- 
ingly difficult; 

• questions about the relevance and usefulness of controlled vocabularies, 
such as the Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH), in emerging 
fields; and 

• the suitability of conventional library tools for organizing and accessing 
digital information in the age of Google. 

This paper will explore the role an ontology representing a subject domain (spe- 
cifically, women's studies) can play in addressing these challenges. 

Noy and McGinness define ontology as "a common vocabulary for research- 
ers who need to share information in a domain. It includes machine-interpre- 
table definitions of basic concepts and the relations among them." 1 The ontology 
representing a subject domain can be used in many applications to enhance 
access to relevant information through its ability to explicitly specify the seman- 
tic relationship between concepts expressed in mark-up language computers 
can parse. The ontology can support libraries in the organization and discovery 
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of information to benefit their users. Its use behind the 
scenes can contextualize user-generated keyword searches 
and direct searches to relevant library resources by map- 
ping to corresponding LCSH in library catalogs, thus 
providing meaningful overlay and optimizing access to 
interdisciplinary information. LCSH generally expresses 
relationships in a hierarchical manner, through topics and 
subtopics. However, in interdisciplinary fields, terminology 
represents both peer and subordinate concepts. An ontol- 
ogy can provide the end user with a macro-level view of the 
predominant concepts and also can drill down to contextu- 
alized and domain-specific terms and relationships that can 
then explicitly map behind the scenes to the hierarchical 
approach taken by LCSH. This paper proposes a methodol- 
ogy to identify ontology terms useful in the field of women's 
studies and their relationships. This methodology has poten- 
tial application to other interdisciplinary fields. 

Interdisciplinarity and the Web 

Interdisciplinarity requires key knowledge of the concepts 
in more than one field, as well as familiarity with theoretical 
methodologies from different disciplines. The impact of this 
research trend for information organization and access is 
significant. LCSH terms, used in libraries as subject access 
points in integrated library systems, are a legacy system, 
heavily hierarchical in design, authority-based, and slow to 
define and represent new terms for emerging fields and 
concepts. Although new headings are added regularly as a 
result of Library of Congress established procedures, they 
are still insufficient to represent the interdisciplinary rela- 
tionships of current research and fields of study. In addition, 
LCSH terms are designed to classify information for the 
broadest class of users and information uses. 

Another significant element that shapes the present 
scholarly environment is die Internet. The explosion of digi- 
tal information distribution provides researchers easy access 
to information in all disciplines. While this new environment 
encourages researchers to contemplate creative and novel 
formulations from different disciplines, information abun- 
dance increases the complexity of traditional information 
gadrering, raises user expectations for information discovery, 
and challenges the traditional, linear, subject-based access 
points that library catalogs provide. The ability to customize 
search and retrieval strategies according to use, such as cur- 
ricular support or a particular research focus within a uni- 
versity department, becomes a critical strategy for ensuring 
that users find the most appropriate resources. An ontology 
is one tool that can overlay vast amounts of legacy catalog- 
ing to provide a specific focus for user access and enhance 
the catalog's relevance without requiring that materials be 
recataloged. For example, an ontology can be constructed 



that utilizes the terminology and predominant concepts 
from sources, including course titles, course descriptions, 
and syllabi. This ontology can be used as a search tool to 
drill down to relevant resources through both keyword and 
mapped LCSH searches. Unlike a Google search, a care- 
fully constructed domain specific ontology can insure that 
relevant information explicitly supporting the curriculum is 
always discovered. 

Information Access in Women's Studies 

Information access, management, and retrieval of women's 
studies resources have been mired in problems. Scarcity of 
existing resources and research tools historically required 
librarians to use unconventional methods for the collection 
of nontraditional literature. 2 The discipline's interdiscipli- 
narity and inadequacy of coverage are addressed in the 
literature, along with useful evaluations questioning the 
coverage and appropriateness of LCSH terms. 3 Positive 
changes have occurred to LCSH that reflect a better under- 
standing of the discipline and user needs, but the evalua- 
tions also found that LCSH has remained inadequate for 
classification and coverage of women's studies over time. 4 
The use of LCSH for the representation and organization 
of information in library catalogs provides uniformity and 
consistency, but its rigidity allows little room to express 
relationship, context, and other attributes that often form 
the very identity of the resource. 5 

To illustrate the interdisciplinarity in women's stud- 
ies, the author examined one topic within gender and 
development (women working at a Nike sneaker factory 
in South Korea) to demonstrate the complexity and the 
interrelatedness of concepts within women's studies topics, 
the difficulty in assigning corresponding subject headings, 
and the resultant arduous search strategies necessary for 
locating meaningful resources. To find contextually appro- 
priate resources, a user must be versed in key concepts in 
economics and women's studies as well as be familiar with 
theoretical methodology, data, and information on East 
Asia. Westbrook uses the concept of "scatter" to illustrate 
interdisciplinary information and defines the field of wom- 
en's and gender studies as "high scatter," which makes the 
information seeking process even more challenging. 6 The 
complexity of information retrieval in this highly interdis- 
ciplinary field is further magnified by the lack of familiar- 
ity with women's studies concepts among catalogers, who 
are often generalists providing cataloging for a multitude 
of disciplines. 

Although established subject headings capturing wom- 
en's studies concepts exist, they are often not included in 
bibliographic records due to the cataloger's unfamiliarity 
with the new terms.' Cataloging is a highly collaborative 
endeavor. Catalogers cope with an ever-increasing work- 
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load by relying on copy cataloging from trusted sources. 
This cataloging is often acquired and reused with minimal 
revision or no revision. Automated tools, such as subject 
authority systems and those supplied by vendors, provide 
a safety net for catalogers by matching subject headings 
against authoritative Library of Congress terms, thus 
justifying the uncritical acceptance of subject headings 
provided in existing cataloging records. This reliance on 
acceptance of existing cataloging makes the frequency with 
which the subject headings will be evaluated and examined 
unlikely in most libraries, unless the resource is local in 
nature, such as a dissertation or thesis at the university, or 
a unique resource requiring original cataloging. Subject 
headings are authoritative in the sense that they represent 
actual LCSH terms, but increasingly they are not evalu- 
ated for currency and relevance against competing terms 
within the LCSH. 

Over time, in response to deficiencies in LCSH and 
compounded by attention in collecting and organizing 
resources on women to support scholarly and activist 
interests, major thesauri emerged in the United States, 
facilitating access and organization for women-related 
resources. 8 Similar thesauri were also published in Canada, 
Latin America, and the Netherlands. 9 Although these tools 
define concepts and relationships in a systematic manner, 
they are less expressive and flexible compared to machine- 
readable ontologies. 10 

Issues surrounding access to information in women's 
studies are an ongoing challenge for users as well as librar- 
ians. These difficulties relate closely to the existing gap 
between available controlled vocabularies and the repre- 
sentation of knowledge in a subject field. Vocabularies are 
cultural artifacts that evolve over time and have specific 
meanings within distinct subject domains. 11 In the case 
of women's studies, the discipline evolved from the first 
debates about the legitimacy of its institutionalization and 
the effects of discrimination against women to programs 
where scholars from diverse disciplinary backgrounds 
focus on women's issues from multiple viewpoints. 12 
Changes in curriculum and research reflect new inter- 
ests and new paradigms denoting a significant evolution 
of the field, requiring new tools for optimum infor- 
mation retrieval. 

Continuing difficulties in access and potential solu- 
tions to the problem are illustrated by scholars' efforts 
to alert students to the limitations of LCSH and clas- 
sification. Class readings on the limitations of controlled 
vocabularies and course assignments that require stu- 
dents to locate useful keywords demonstrate creative and 
unconventional efforts by scholars to overcome existing 
challenges to information access. 13 Access to interdisci- 
plinary information in a particular context represents a 
newer and increasingly significant challenge that affects 



users and librarians in all disciplines, and is a serious issue 
for shaping future library services. 14 

Impetus for the Study 

From a public service perspective, the impetus for this study 
was twofold: first, to address the continuing difficulty in 
identifying specific resources on women; and second, to pro- 
vide a flexible and extensible approach to classifying infor- 
mation that is more responsive to faculty and student needs 
in a complex, interdisciplinary field of study. At the Rutgers 
University Women's and Gender Studies Department, two 
faculty members recently developed a course curriculum 
with a focus on the "intercultural factors underlying war 
and terror that encourage student understanding of gen- 
dered legacies of lived experiences, cultures and historical 
contexts of war and terror, and of the intercultural factors 
underlying these forms of human aggression." 10 The course 
incorporates six three-week modules that examine the inter- 
section of gender and women with topics from other disci- 
plines. The course module titles are "Gendered Legacies of 
Dirty Wars and Bureaucratic Authoritarianism," "Partitions, 
Nations, Gendered Identities," "Neo- Liberal Terror and the 
Washington Consensus: Gendered Practices," "War, Terror, 
Gender, and Representation: Erotic Victimhood and the 
Colonial Legacy," "Representation, Spectacle, and Terror," 
and "Gender, Sexuality, War, Empire, Militarism." The 
information needs for these modules defy a particular dis- 
ciplinary focus and require an integrated and multifaceted 
approach to accessing relevant information. 

The information needs for students taking the above 
courses force the women's studies librarian to find alterna- 
tive and creative methods to adapt to the new demands 
for information discovery and curricular support. In online 
public access catalogs, LCSH terms alone often do not 
express these interdisciplinary and dynamic relationships. 
A list of useful keywords in context is always necessary to 
supplement die search process in order to obtain responsive 
quality information. The situation is no different for scholars 
in all disciplines who pursue research beyond the domain of 
their discipline. In order to support their research, librar- 
ians need to create a mechanism that concatenates disparate 
terms and concepts from different disciplines and place 
them in a specific context or structure of knowledge. 

Ontology Applications in Libraries 

While controlled vocabularies, such as LCSH, can provide 
authoritativeness, consistency, and standardization in ter- 
minology, relationships among concepts as expressed by 
terminology are equally critical for effective information 
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discovery. Much is to be gained from identifying the terms 
and relationships that express the structure of knowledge 
embedded in a domain. Recently, the development of the 
ontology has been used in applications on the Web, such 
as Yahoo!, which is based on large taxonomies categorizing 
Web sites, and Amazon.com, which categorizes products 
and their features to appeal to the potential customer. 
Standards, such as the Resource Description Framework 
(RDF) developed by World Wide Web Consortium (WC3) 
provide tools that make knowledge understandable to 
search engines and interoperable among different informa- 
tion systems. 16 The Defense Advanced Research Project has 
developed the Ontology Web Language (OWL) by extend- 
ing RDF with more expressive constructs aimed at facili- 
tating information sharing on the Web. 1 ' Many disciplines 
now develop standardized domain specific ontologies in an 
attempt to develop vocabularies for shared use. Biology, for 
example, has established Gene Ontology, which is intended 
to draw together information from heterogeneous sources 
for shared use in different fields of biology. 18 Qin and Paling 
introduce efforts to convert the controlled vocabulary at 
the Gateway to Educational Materials into an ontology to 
address issues in representing interrelated digital 
resources. 19 In any particular field, a well-defined 
ontology should capture the nuances of the knowl- 
edge domain as manifested in the research outputs 
and teaching tools by defining the concept relation- 
ships and explicit domain assumptions central to its 
research community. 

In die context of information access, what are 
the advantages of an ontology representing a subject 
domain? Once established, diis ontology can be bodi 
flexible and portable, existing as an independent infor- 
mation tool diat interacts widi odier information tools 
and resources. For example, if several institutions 
create women's studies ontologies and express diem 
using structural macliine-interpretable standards, dieir 
Web sites could share and reuse die same underly- 
ing ontologies and aggregate information dynamically 
for different uses. The result is greater flexibility diat 
enables reuse for different applications. 

Using the previously cited example of globaliza- 
tion, the established heading in LCSH is as follows: 



The preceding relationship is sufficient to point suc- 
cessfully to general information. However, for access to 
information pertaining to globalization in the context of 
women's studies, the existing relationship is inadequate. 
In contrast, the following ontology on a specific facet of 
globalization presents a contextualized domain knowl- 
edge that establishes important relationships as it is in 
the field of women's studies. Figures 1 through 3 provide 
an example of a specific facet of globalization ontology, 
the relationship among concepts, as well as the ontology 
expressed in OWL. The proposed ontology consists of 
three elements: 

1. class and subclasses; 

2. attributes (such as property) of each concept (classes 
and subclasses) describing various features; and 

3. instances (restrictions providing specificity for 
abstract concepts). 

The class "Globalization" has four subclasses: "Exploit- 
ative dynamics," "International trade," "Transnationalism," 
and "Off-shore Manufacturing." "Off-shore manufacturing" 
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Figure 1. Globalization and women and work ontology 
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subdivides into three subclasses consisting of factories man- 
ufacturing different products: "Textile Factory," "Garment 
Factory," and "Sneaker Factory." The subclass "Sneaker 
Factory" has four attributes: "Brand," "Worker," "Location," 
and "Wage," which have instances "Nike," "Women," "South 
Korea," and "Low" respectively. 

When examining the consequences of globalization 
on women's work in South Korea, another relevant class is 
"Women and Work," subdivided into "Work" and "Family." 
"Work" has three subclasses: "Sneaker Factory," "Fanning," 
and "Home Based." The subclass "Sneaker Factory" is 
simultaneously a subclass under "Off-shore Manufacturing" 
and "Work." This cross-class relationship enriches the rela- 
tionship among classes, thus providing explicit connections 
for a holistic knowledge representation in a particular con- 
text. In this case, it provides the linkage between the con- 
cepts "Globalization" and "Women and Work," one of the 
critical interests among women's studies scholars today. At 
the same time, the ontology allows search engines to aggre- 
gate information dynamically. More different classes can be 
brought together and dovetailed for a different research or 
teaching focus; these established ontologies can be reused 
in a different context. 

The globalization ontology can sit at the top of a Web 
portal, for example, as a searchable discipline-specific tool 
in a research guide that enables the user to drill down to 
the desired context to launch searches against the library's 
catalog. Because it is an overlay and not embedded in 
metadata, it can be readily revised, customized for local 
practices or specific needs, and repurposed for differ- 
ent uses. A mapping between the ontology and LCSH in 
library online public access catalogs would occur behind 
the scenes to retrieve information seamlessly from the 
user viewpoint. This mapping combined with keyword 
searching of ontology concepts adds currency for a new 
disciplinary focus that is appearing in syllabi and in confer- 
ence programs, but not yet captured in LCSH. The ontol- 
ogy offers an approach with minimal overhead to adding 
specificity, currency, and interdisciplinarity to the organi- 
zation of a tremendous amount of legacy library resources 
cataloged utilizing LCSH. The ontology can also serve as a 
bridge between digital library initiatives that often employ 
newer metadata standards and many different vocabular- 
ies and the legacy data, both print and electronic, that 
most libraries describe using the AACB/MABC catalog- 
ing standard and LCSH. The ontology can also be used 
for collection development, particularly in conjunction 
with a mapping to LCSH or to the classification system 
in use, to determine gaps in the collection with regard to 
curriculum and research support. The ontology thus rep- 
resents an additional tool to improve overall information 
exchange between the user and resources. The diagram in 
figure 4 illustrates the relationship between the user, the 
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Figure 2. Globalization and women and work ontologies and 
relationships 



ontology, the LCSH terms, and resources. The ontology 
serves as the translator behind the scenes that provides 
the user more contextualized access to the information in 
library catalogs. 

Harvesting Concepts for the Ontology 

How can librarians identify and harvest specific concepts 
of a domain to create an ontology? This study used the 
discourse analysis methodology in an attempt to isolate 
tacit knowledge grounded in women's studies practices 
and structures. 20 It took the approach that researchers' 
and activists' writings, including books and dissertations, 
course syllabi, conference programs, and curricula, col- 
lectively form the current knowledge structure of women's 
studies as a disciplinary field. Writing and teaching are 
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part of a cognitive process that is embedded not only in 
what the author or teacher knows, but also in how the 
topic is treated, how the topic is structured, and the rel- 
evant components, from the author or teacher's viewpoint. 
The incorporation of the subject domain's tacit knowledge 
is fundamental to developing an ontology that can be 
an effective tool in mediating between the user and the 
resource. Strong and Drott discuss the importance of 
increasing the number of thesaurus term relationships in 
order to create a meaningful information retrieval appli- 
cation for all users. 21 This effort is even more critical in 
facilitating the predominantly unassisted and frequently 
off-site information seeker. 22 

Ontology editors such as Protege (developed 
by Stanford University), OntoEdit (developed by 
Institut fur Angewandte Informatik und Formale 
Beschreibungsverfahren at Karlsruhe University), 
and COBrA (developed at the University of Maryland 
Baltimore County) exist. These tools let domain experts 
build knowledge-based systems by defining classes 
and class hierarchy, the relationship between classes, 
and the attributes of these relationships. 23 The central 
question is how to identify relevant concepts to build 
a domain-specific ontology. Using women's studies as 
a case study, the author examined selected material to 
gather the key concepts and learn the current organiza- 
tion of this interdisciplinary field. The current domain 
knowledge reveals relationships established by actual 
usage within research and the curriculum rather than 
a more generic and generally applicable traditional 
subject hierarchy. This is particularly suited toward the 
customization of information for specific use and for its 
relevance and currency in the field. The terms identi- 
fied and their contextual relationships thus reflect the 
active usage of professional terminology — the terms that 
the students hear in class and capture in notes or that 
faculty use when writing research articles. The focus 
was on identifying persistent and highly relevant text 
elements and relationships in the current discourse of 
women's studies, including new patterns of approach, 
theoretical frameworks, and different methodologies 
and manifestations. Van Dijk states that "by mention- 
ing something repeatedly in the discourse, subjects can 
be led to believe that this item plays an important role 
in the microstructure of the discourse." 24 The sample 
material examined represents a cross-section of teaching 
material, research output, and mission statements and 
foci expressed in departmental descriptions in homep- 
ages. These were: 

• American universities and colleges women's and 
gender studies undergraduate and graduate cours- 
es' syllabi. 25 
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Figure 3. Globalization and women and work ontologies 
expressed in OWL 
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information 
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• Undergraduate and graduate course syllabi and 
required reading lists from Rutgers University 
Women's and Gender Studies Department from 2001 
to 2004. 

• Women's and gender studies departmental foci as 
expressed in American university home pages. 26 

• Abstracts of dissertations in UMI Proquest Digital 
Dissertations with the title word "women" from 2000 
to 2004. 

The above resources were analyzed to identify terms 
expressing important themes as well as relationships in the 
text elements of each title/resource. A record was created 
for each resource, with categories of information classify- 
ing the resources holistically and comprehensively. The 
record for departmental foci and monographs consisted 
of seven categories: title, level, concept, theory, approach, 
terminology, and geo-political context. For course syllabi, 
the record also included course level (undergraduate or 
graduate), resulting in eight categories. Finally, for dis- 
sertation abstracts, the record included the department 
and institution where the work originated, resulting in 
nine categories. Captured data contained the text ele- 
ments highly prevalent in each resource by categories. 
When analyzed collectively, more weight was allocated for 
prominent text elements, such as course syllabus objec- 
tives or required readings title phrases. The frequency of 
appearance was also considered a primary indication of 
how important the term was in the field of women's stud- 
ies. In addition to the predominant presence of gender, 
race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, and class, the texts 
revealed women's issues from around the world, focusing 
on historical as well as contemporary issues and expos- 
ing traditionally unrelated facets and concepts, such as 
"citizenship" and "feminism," or "conflict" and "women," 
thus creating a composite structure less orthodox and 
narrow taxonomic discipline categorization in the LCSH. 
Women's studies is an interdisciplinary field character- 
ized by broad subject coverage, diverse approaches in 
both scholarship and teaching, and changes in the disci- 
pline generally. It is therefore an excellent test case for 
the ontology application. 

Although outside of the scope of this paper, further 
analysis of collocation and proximity of terms in two or more 
categories could reveal areas that are frequently juxtaposed 
and investigated together in contemporary women's stud- 
ies. Prevalent approaches in graduate or undergraduate 
instruction; commonly explored concepts, methodologies, 
geographical areas of interest; and persistently used reading 
materials are some examples of data that can be identi- 
fied. Collection and analysis of this data can produce more 
in-depth information on research and teaching trends of a 
specific research community, thus providing the library with 



data for a focused direction in the provision of its services, 
including collection development, cataloging, reference ser- 
vices, and instruction. 

Existing Strategies for Optimization of 
Information Retrieval 

Strategies for optimizing electronic information retrieval 
are well represented in literature. In libraries, approaches 
generally involve analysis of user interaction with specific 
databases or subject resources. In an effort to identify and 
include the user's perspective in the information retrieval 
process, Jantz identifies keywords for the Rutgers Alcohol 
Studies Database by analyzing the user query statements 
during the information retrieval process. 2 ' Based on a cog- 
nitive viewpoint, Lopez-Huertas discusses a methodology 
to harvest salient concepts and relationships from the body 
of representative texts in the field of music to formulate 
a thesaurus structure, also an intermediate structure, on 
the topic of musical instruments. 28 Thesauri provide rela- 
tionships between concepts through broader term, nar- 
rower term, and related term. The fundamental difference 
between a thesaurus and an ontology is the level of abstrac- 
tion and the stronger expression of context and relation- 
ships between terms in the ontology. The aforementioned 
strategies from Jantz and Lopez-Huertas demonstrate 
efforts to align information retrieval strategies with success- 
ful access to relevant information. 

In the commercial sector, database, search engine, and 
integrated library system vendors are aggressively market- 
ing portals with federated search capabilities and modules 
where the mapping between the user-generated keyword 
and relevant information occurs seamlessly. Unlike online 
public access catalogs, these new initiatives use vocabularies 
from unspecified sources, which does not provide the user 
with confidence that the controlled vocabularies are rigor- 
ously established and maintained. 29 The vocabulary harvest- 
ing and ontology creation proposed in this paper offers an 
additional strategy that can serve as a model for providing 
access to information in interdisciplinary fields. 

Discussion 

The knowledge structure represented in texts reflects the 
current reality of the field and the elements of a domain, 
that is, the key competencies necessary for understanding 
the domain as well as emerging concepts representing new 
developments, and anticipation of the discipline's growth 
areas. Librarians can use such ontologies as a guide in 
collection development to align resource purchases more 
closely to course offerings and curricula, support core dis- 
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cipline competencies, and directly address research clusters 
in the departmental or program structure. The ontology of 
a field can be customized to reflect the particular focus of 
the university's department or a research institute, which 
is often based on die research interests of its faculty and 
may change over time as the faculty body itself changes. 
The ontology can customize the structuring of information 
resources by working in tandem with the more gener- 
ally applicable LCSH. It can connect legacy resources and 
digital resources that may be part of a digital repository. An 
ontology may be tailored to the specific needs of individual 
researchers. The ontology's flexible structure can adapt to 
new and evolving disciplinary demands and local needs and 
create a bridge to appropriate information, whether col- 
lected in legacy databases, created as the result of a research 
grant, or housed in a digital repository. 

Currency 

Current publications representing research and practice 
in a field are known collectively as "generators' texts." 30 
Harvesting terms and concepts from generators' texts aligns 
information description and discovery to current domain 
concepts and enables new strategies in the provision of 
library services. Maintaining an ontology as an effective, cut- 
ting-edge tool is a challenge for libraries. The collection of 
natural vocabulary identified directly from the scholarly out- 
put, which is then organized into a domain-specific ontology 
that reflects terms and relationships, can be an innovative 
tool to insure relevance and timeliness of resource discovery, 
particularly for interdisciplinary and volatile fields of study. 
However, an ontology cannot be a one-time project, but 
instead requires systematic attention, including automatic 
generation of terms for continuously reviewed informa- 
tion sources and evaluative revisions to keep the ontology 
responsive to user needs. The user community, particularly 
the faculty that do research and provide teaching, should 
be involved in the evaluation of an ontology. Fortunately, 
involving users in ontology evaluation is much more achiev- 
able dian involving users in die analysis of LCSH. 

Comprehensiveness 

The strength of the ontology model for information descrip- 
tion and retrieval lies in its flexibility as a tool for capturing 
and documenting concepts and relationships within a disci- 
pline to explicitly display the current knowledge structure 
for users. Users often do not know what they do not know. 
Providing the knowledge structure holistically, so that all 
relationships between terms are exposed, helps users to 
understand the breadth and scale of a discipline. This can 
enable them to focus their research in the context of the 
discipline and understand the nuances and the extensibility 



of the domain, which may challenge the traditional disci- 
pline boundaries. 

Flexibility 

As an external element to the object metadata or biblio- 
graphic elements, an ontology enables easy addition or dele- 
tion, as necessary, of terms representing local needs and the 
interests of local users and operations. A single ontology in a 
discipline can be repurposed for use within a subdiscipline, 
a course within the discipline, or even by a complementary 
field of study. Alternatively, an institution-specific women's 
studies ontology, for example, can be repurposed and made 
compatible with that of another institution. Users from 
both institutions can access each odier's resources, thus 
benefiting collaborative research and teaching. This model 
is particularly attractive for collaborative projects between 
units located at different campuses or institutions, where 
the participants are geographically separated but in need 
of a common body of resources. The ontology is intended 
to supplement, rather than supplant, the relevant LCSH 
terms. As noted above, it is intended to bridge newer access 
methodologies and digital collections with the vast array of 
legacy resources in the library's catalog. As library informa- 
tion systems evolve into a personalized portal that organizes 
broad search results into narrowly defined categories, a 
well-designed domain specific ontology can be an essential 
tool to ensure effective information access. 

Further Research 

In order to validate and assess the benefits of this approach, 
further tests in different interdisciplinary areas, such as bio- 
informatics or Latin American studies, are needed. Due to 
the differences in structures of knowledge in the sciences 
or area studies, the approach described in diis paper may 
be insufficient. In the sciences, for example, because grant 
awards directly shape research direction, grant reports (fre- 
quently maintained in grants and contract departments rath- 
er dian libraries) should be considered as additional texts 
for analysis. A rigorous examination and analysis of all text 
elements selected to create the proposed ontology is needed 
to gauge its value and to assess its universal significance. The 
resulting refined methodology could substantially increase 
relevance in die user information discovery process. 

Another data source with valuable information is the 
community of faculty members, researchers, students, and 
activists in a discipline. Direct interviews, or data gather- 
ing, can supplement and add new and emerging areas of 
research interest diat have yet to materialize as research 
outputs. Attendance at lectures and presentations sponsored 
by academic units and centers offer opportunities for librar- 
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ians to educate themselves on the new interests of the users 
they serve. This proactive measure can provide a valuable 
glimpse of the direction of research. 

Finally, while contemporary resources are useful for 
identifying current concepts and relationships, the ontology 
needs to be extended to historical structures of knowledge 
in order to reflect the abstract structure of knowledge not 
just in current expression. The ontology described in this 
paper reflects the state of the art of a discipline and serves 
the immediate and emerging needs of users. However, a 
more historical focus would provide a clearer understanding 
of the evolution of the field itself. This role was beyond the 
scope of this project, and the author acknowledges the need 
to accommodate the historical development of the field, 
particularly to accommodate the older research outputs drat 
are available in a library's collection. 

Conclusion 

Using the example in women's studies, this paper discusses 
the value of an ontology representing a subject domain and 
its applications for information classification and discovery 
and access in interdisciplinary fields. The paper suggests 
that the methodology described can serve as a model to 
identify structures of knowledge in women's studies and 
in other interdisciplinary fields. The quality of information 
retrieval can be measured according to the degree of match 
between the user and resources. If tools, such as ontologies, 
mirror the paradigm of a particular research community, 
research should be more effective. By connecting users to 
relevant information not possible in LCSH, libraries can 
provide better information services. 

Ontologies have other applications in libraries, ranging 
from knowledge organization to evaluative categories for 
collection development. Defining a proper ontology with 
complex relationships provides the user improved access to 
significant resources within libraries. In the case of women's 
studies, ontologies can increase the interoperability of 
women's studies Web portals and provide better access to 
online nontextual collections in digital libraries. This process 
in turn would greatly contribute to the broader dissemina- 
tion of women's resources and would open new frontiers 
of knowledge organization and exchange on the Web. The 
flexible nature of ontologies enables libraries to develop, 
repurpose, and share domain specific ontologies with other 
institutions. Collaborations in this manner benefit collabora- 
tive research and will enhance access to information for all 
users. Given the current academic research environment, 
interdisciplinarity will continue to grow, thus challenging 
the traditional boundaries of disciplinary fields. Information 
access and organization are areas of ongoing responsibil- 
ity for libraries. This paper presents one potential tool for 



moving libraries forward in the development of innovative 
strategies for organizing information and making it more 
accessible to users. 
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Notes on Operations 

Online Book Selling at the 
Smothers Library Bookstore 

Steven B. Carrico 

In fall 2003, the Smothers Library Bookstore instituted a one-year pilot project 
selling surplus gift books online. This paper describes how the bookstore staff 
researched, prepared, and embarked on online book selling. It illustrates how 
the bookstore staff selected the online book selling agent, Alibris, as the Web site 
utilized for their online selling, and provides details in the methodology of listing 
books for sale in the used book market. The paper presents the responses to ques- 
tions asked of staff at two other libraries selling books online, and concludes with 
a summary of the online sales project. 



Steve B. Carrico (stecarr@uflib.ufl.edu) is 
Gifts and Exchange Librarian, University 
of Florida Smothers Library, Gainesville. 



The University of Florida (UF) 
Smathers Library's Gifts and 
Exchange unit is the central receiv- 
ing area for incoming gift materi- 
als donated to the main and branch 
libraries. The Smathers Library has 
gift acceptance policies and proce- 
dures that are consistent with other 
large academic libraries, and benefit 
from thousands of donated books, 
serials, and other items each year. 1 
The library views gift donations as an 
excellent method of bolstering collec- 
tions by adding items not previously 
held, filling gaps in periodical hold- 
ings, or replacing missing and dam- 
aged monograph titles. In fiscal year 
2003-2004, the Gifts and Exchange 
unit received 15,678 gift items. 

To better serve library donors 
and to improve efficiency, the Gifts 
and Exchange staff routinely send a 
library van to collect material gifts 
from donors on campus and in the 
local community. Though offering 
van service requires staff time and 
small demands on library facilities, 
the library realizes that collecting 
gift materials at a donor's office or 
residence improves goodwill and 
is an ideal way to increase dona- 
tions to the library. After receipt 
of the donations, student assistants 
search the online catalog for each 
book and serial title, filling out slips 



with appropriate information to assist 
the gift review process. Collection 
managers then perform the review of 
the searched gift materials and select 
suitable new titles or replacements for 
missing library holdings. 

As is the case with numerous 
libraries — whether large or small, 
academic, public or private — a large 
percentage of donated gift materi- 
als received at UF is not added to 
library collections. Of the 12,619 
books donated to the Smathers 
Library in fiscal year 2003-2004, 69 
percent went unselected for library 
collections, leaving 8,727 surplus gift 
books for sale stock. Consequently, 
unselected gifts become problematic, 
and libraries dread die backlash of bad 
publicity, angry donors, and misunder- 
standing that can result from disposing 
of surplus gift books. To counter pos- 
sible negative reactions, the Smathers 
Library developed procedures and a 
policy stating that all gift materials 
accepted by the library become the 
property of the library; after collection 
managers review and select appro- 
priate items from the donation, the 
library can sell or discard surplus gifts 
as needed. 2 The Gifts and Exchange 
staff are forthright widi prospective 
donors, bringing this policy to their 
attention before accepting any gifts. 
The staff also requests donors to read 
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and sign a receipt of donation that 
includes information with respect to 
gift disposition. 3 With a clear and hon- 
est approach, most donors seem quite 
accepting of the library gift policy. 

While granting the library the 
option of disposing of unneeded gifts, 
this policy allows the library to deal 
with unselected gift materials imme- 
diately after collection management 
review, ultimately reducing storage. 
Additionally, the policy entitles the 
library to sell surplus gifts. To better 
maximize the profit from the sale of the 
materials, the Smathers Library elected 
to open a bookstore to generate rev- 
enue for die book acquisition fund. 4 

Proposal for Online Selling 

The Gifts and Exchange unit has the 
responsibility of managing the book- 
store. From August 1999 through July 
2004, the store grossed $42,947.27, or 
approximately $8,000 per fiscal year. 
Based on this yearly gross income, 
the library considers the bookstore a 
success. Nevertheless, the bookstore 
staff themselves noted that too often 
finer-quality or first-edition books 
were selling at the standard price of 
three dollars. At other times, the staff 
watched local book dealers and online 
book sellers purchase large stacks of 
books and realized die bargain prices 
would convert into substantial profits 
for the dealers through later resales. 
The staff working in the store made 
every effort to sell specially identified 
items at higher prices to book dealers 
and collectors, as well as highlighting 
their availability to all bookstore cus- 
tomers by means of a display window 
and case. Among the specialty books 
selected from the stock were first 
editions, university press publications, 
architecture and art books, and other 
specialized pieces. Although these 
efforts were relatively successful, the 
staff felt that too often books with high 
value on the used book market contin- 
ued to sell at bargain bin prices. The 



bookstore staff ultimately concluded 
that it was in the library's best interest 
to undertake online book selling in an 
effort to truly maximize revenue from 
the used book market. 

Regardless of the plan to begin 
online selling, the staff did not want 
to detract from the existing success 
of the bookstore. The store not only 
realizes a tidy profit, its location on 
the first floor of the Smathers Library 
is an excellent promotional tool for the 
library development office. For these 
reasons, the staff aimed to maintain 
sales in the bookstore by not remov- 
ing all the best stock for online selling. 
One important objective then was to 
endeavor to strike a balance between 
selling the finer books online and 
selling to bookstore patrons and book 
dealers. Because online selling would 
require administrative approval, the 
staff researched library literature and 
sent a small questionnaire to repre- 
sentatives in other libraries with online 
selling experience. Based on the infor- 
mation gathered, the staff planned to 
develop and submit a proposal for a 
one-year pilot project. A one-year win- 
dow would provide the time necessary 
to monitor any fluctuations in online 
sales that might arise from academic 
semesters and holiday schedules. After 
careful weeding from unselected gifts 
stock, the bookstore staff collected 
several hundred finer-quality books to 
sell online. Choosing to be cautious, 
the staff set goals of selling twenty 
books a month and earning $2,500 in 
online sales for the year. 

Literature Survey 

Several articles have detailed the 
methods some libraries have devel- 
oped to increase profits from the 
sales of surplus gift and withdrawn 
materials. The impetus to sell the 
finer quality donated books through 
auctions is well documented, as is 
the subject of opening bookstores in 
lieu of traditional library book sales; 



articles dealing with libraries selling 
materials online are harder to find. 5 
Although selling used books on the 
Web has been occurring for several 
years, libraries using the Internet as 
a means to dispose of and profit from 
selling withdrawn or surplus gifts is a 
relatively recent development. 

Articles focusing on public librar- 
ies using die online auction site eBay to 
sell materials in lieu of traditional book 
sales include Schenker's "Book Sale 
Adds Internet." 6 Baxters 'Tour Discards 
May Be Somebody's Treasure," serves 
as an ideal first reading venture into 
die online book business.' Baxter, an 
acquisitions librarian, reported how her 
public library makes use of eBay to sell 
surplus gift and wididrawn books. She 
explained how online auctions work and 
how to register widi eBay as a seller, 
dien offered excellent tips and advice 
on pricing and book descriptions for die 
items placed on sale. 

From die perspective of a pub- 
lic library board member and library 
friend, Hill wrote "Selling Withdrawn 
and Gift Books on eBay: Does It 
Make Sense?" 8 This article reported 
how the Friends of Los Gatos Public 
Library use eBay to auction donated 
materials. Hill described the proce- 
dures the volunteers use as they sort 
through donations to find books worth 
selling on eBay and the steps taken 
to add, describe, and set a beginning 
auction price on eBay. He furnished 
useful information to those contem- 
plating selling donations online and 
included a table of the average time it 
takes the volunteers to list items, cor- 
respond with buyers, and package and 
mail a book using eBay. According to 
his statistical analysis, the entire pro- 
cess takes 65.6 minutes per title. Hill 
admitted that selling books on eBay 
is labor-intensive and does not rec- 
ommend online selling as an activity 
suited for salaried library staff. Still, 
the Friends group did earn $6,700 by 
selling 167 books in eighteen months. 
Hill concluded "although time-con- 
suming, selling unneeded books on 
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eBay returns a steady stream of rev- 
enue to the library." 9 

In the short case study, "Director, 
Do Thy Bidding," Bogers used a simu- 
lated conversation, based on actual 
events, between a public library direc- 
tor and an assistant library director to 
illustrate how a library is using eBay 
to both buy and sell materials for their 
collections. 10 The director defended 
selling seldom-used archived items 
from its special collections in order to 
generate money to offset a small book 
budget. In response to this dialogue, 
two librarians, Gilmore and Weil, 
offered their analysis of a library pro- 
curing funds by selling online. Gilmore 
saluted online selling of unused library 
materials to bolster a budget. 11 Weil 
agreed that online selling is a useful 
activity, but noted drat — before sell- 
ing library materials — a public library 
should consult with its collection devel- 
opment policies, die library board, the 
community at large, and other staff to 
ensure the procedures for sales are 
clear and diat all agree widi them. 12 

In Doylen's "Experiments in 
Deaccessioning: Archives and On- 
line Auctions," the author discussed 
the "legal, ediical, and practical issues 
raised for archivists interested in using 
on-line auction sites to deaccession 
unwanted material." 10 After assess- 
ing the legal and ethical implications, 
the collection management policies, 
and the procedure that an institu- 
tion should consider before and after 
withdrawing materials from holdings, 
Doylen noted that "On-line auction 
sites provide archives with an inno- 
vative, expedient, and cost-effective 
means of selling unwanted items." 14 
Doylen drew on his own experience 
supervising a successful online sell- 
ing program, describing in detail the 
auctioning of unwanted archival and 
special collections materials on eBay. 
In regard to a sensitive public relations 
issue so often affecting libraries, the 
author offered an encouraging sum- 
mary, "initial concerns about negative 
public response to the sales lessened 



over the course of the experimental 
program. . . . The Archives received 
no negative responses to its selling 
program from the general public." 15 

Finally, two articles published on 
the rising used-book market are also 
worth notice. The first, "Online Used- 
book Sales Concern Some Publishers," 
raised the concerns of the book pub- 
lishing industry in the manner some 
book selling sites sell used books. 16 
According to some industry experts, 
commercial book selling sites, such as 
Amazon.com, list available used copies 
alongside the new editions, thereby 
offering customers cheaper alterna- 
tives. The fact that used books sales 
corner 15 percent of the 3.5 billion 
dollar book market shows the high 
stakes involved. 1 ' The second piece, 
Brown's "The Used Book Market 
Grows," presented the results of sev- 
eral interesting studies performed on 
the used book market. 18 In 2002, a 
study conducted by Ipsos Book Trends 
revealed that "consumers purchased 
more than 100 million used books 
worth half a billion dollars." 19 An even 
more applicable study is one cited by 
Brown that published the results of 
survey responses received from more 
than 800 book sellers; this report noted 
that online sales account for half of all 
retail sales of used books. 20 

Data Collection 

It is not uncommon to read mes- 
sages on library electronic discussion 
groups and bulletin boards about the 
problems facing libraries as they dis- 
pose of unwanted gift and withdrawn 
materials. Librarians and library staff 
exchange experiences, tips, and poli- 
cies on using book sales and book 
dealers to generate revenue while 
reducing stockpiles of gifts. In recent 
years, the subject of utilizing the Web 
to sell surplus materials has often 
become the focus of these discussions. 
Many of the postings have come from 
library staff who have little experience 



selling books online but are interested 
in pursuing this activity. Other mes- 
sages originate from library staff with 
experience selling online, and, diough 
the posted messages describe various 
obstacles and problems encountered, 
it is apparent some libraries are dis- 
covering diat selling surplus materials 
online can be quite profitable. 

To better understand the proce- 
dures and methods used by libraries 
selling online, the Smathers Libraiy 
bookstore staff developed a brief ques- 
tionnaire (see results in table 1) and 
sent it to representatives from two aca- 
demic libraries with experience. The 
two libraries were the Engineering 
and Physical Sciences Library of the 
University of Maryland (EPSL) and 
the University of California, Biverside 
(UCB). Though both libraries are sell- 
ing surplus materials online, they use 
different sites: EPSL uses Half.com, 
and UCB uses Alibris. Their respons- 
es permitted the Smathers Library 
Bookstore staff the chance to com- 
pare and contrast experiences widi two 
online sites. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire are interesting and reveal 
many positive aspects of selling online. 

The questionnaire was sent to 
each library in spring 2003. EPSL had 
just started a yearlong pilot project to 
sell surplus books online. The results 
of the questionnaire are based on the 
respondent staff member's one-month 
experience managing the online selling 
at the library. 21 A later e-mail message 
to a discussion group confirmed that 
after six months, EPSL's success with 
online selling was continuing. More 
than 170 books sold at approximately 
$24 each, with a gross profit exceeding 
$4,800. 22 Offering a dual perspective, 
two librarians from UCB responded. 
The first was a librarian (now working 
at a different library) who managed 
online selling from the start up, the 
second was a librarian who has since 
taken over its management. Their 
response show that the success UCB 
had with online selling is continuing in 
a profitable and very organized man- 
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ner; their feedback was incorporated 
into one composite response. 23 

The questionnaire explored librar- 
ies' procedures and experiences with 
online selling. The responses from the 
two libraries show pronounced simi- 
larities. Both libraries: 

■ sell only books; 

■ continue to hold book sales on 
campus; 

■ earn higher profits per book 
than what they receive in the 
book sales; 

■ use spreadsheets to record the 
books sold online; 

■ have inconsequential returns 
(one or none); 

■ attach basic "non-book dealer" 
descriptions for online listings; 
and 

■ rate their online selling experi- 
ences as very positive. 

Additionally both libraries take 
advantage of Half.com and Alibris 
offering "template" records that 
provide basic bibliographic infor- 
mation (that is, title, author, imprint 
information). 

Another similarity between the 
two libraries and their experiences sell- 
ing online is their positive responses 
to the question regarding the number 
of items sold and the average amount 
of each sale. In one month, EPSL 
grossed $755.76 by selling twenty-six 



books at an average of $29.06 per 
item. From December 2000 through 
March 2003, UCR grossed just more 
than $29,000 by selling approximately 
sxity-nine books per month and aver- 
aged around $15 per item. Also com- 
parable is the staff time needed to 
list, record, and package books sold 
online. EPSL reported that manag- 
ing online selling takes about three- 
and-a-half hours of staff time a week. 
According to the two librarians from 
UCR, after the initial eighty hours of 
staff time necessary to list their books 
in Alibris, between four and six hours 
per week were required to continue 
listing and selling books. Both librar- 
ies reported that the staff hours spent 
on managing the online selling were 
more than acceptable. 

Excluding the length of time each 
library had been selling online (UCR 
for more than two years, EPSL for just 
one month), the differences between 
the two libraries' experiences are 
negligible. Because Alibris mandates 
that its sellers inventory several hun- 
dred books, UCR used eighty hours 
of staff time to list their books at the 
onset. EPSL, facing no such minimum 
requirements using Half.com, did not 
have to manage such an initial large 
block of staff time to list their books. 
While originally UCR did not have 
its organizational name appear in the 
books listed for sale through Alibris 
(the site did not require the seller to 



list their name), this policy has changed 
and "UC-R Regents" now appears in 
the listings. Half.com requires listing 
the book sellers, so EPSL uses an 
abbreviation that does not reflect back 
on the library or university. 

Alibris 

Selection Process 

At the American Library Association's 
2003 Annual Conference, the Assoc- 
iation for Collections & Technical 
Services Acquisitions Section Gifts 
and Exchange Discussion Group 
offered a program on libraries and 
online book selling. 24 At this informa- 
tive roundtable discussion, representa- 
tives from Alibris and Abebooks made 
presentations summarizing their com- 
panies' operations. After a question- 
and-answer period, the vendors and 
audience participated in a roundtable 
discussion that shared information and 
experiences on the online selling of 
duplicate and unwanted library gifts. 

eBay and its cousin, Half.com, 
both offer huge sales markets. 
Unfortunately, eBay and Half.com 
operate in a manner that creates seri- 
ous obstacles for a library organization 
that reports to a state fiscal agency. 
One possible obstacle for state institu- 
tions arises from eBay and Halfcom's 
policies requiring a seller to register 
using a credit card and subsequently 



Table 1. Responses from other libraries selling books online 



Months of experience selling books online at time 
Number of books sold 
Gross sales 

Average price per book 

Length of time items listed online 

Method used to track items in-house 
Service used 

List library's name online 

Hours spent per week by library staff selling books online 
Number of returned items 



University of Maryland 
Engineering & Physical 
Sciences Library 

1 

26 

$755.76 
$29.06 
Until sold 

Spreadsheet 
Half.com 
No 
2 





University of California- 
Riverside Library 

28 

69 per month (approx.) 

$29,000.00 
$15.00 

Until sold; some weeding of poorer quality 
books that do not sell 
Spreadsheet 
Alibris 
Yes ("UC Regents") 
4-6 (80 hours initially to set up 
minimum of 500 listings) 
1 
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charging specified services and refunds 
to the holder of the card. Even though 
many state bureaucracies, including 
the University of Florida, permit the 
use of state issued credit cards or 
payment cards (p-cards), often state 
accountants closely monitor the p- 
cards and severely restrict their use. 
The Smathers Library Business Office 
considered this credit card require- 
ment a major deterrent in allowing 
the bookstore to use either eBay or 
Half.com. Another concern voiced 
by the library's business office was 
the manner in which the Smathers 
Library would receive payments 
from book buyers on eBay and Half, 
com. Both eBay and Half.com offer 
their buyers various methods for pay- 
ment, including credit cards, checks, 
money orders, and an in-house credit 
card payment system called PayPal. 
Tracking such diversified payments 
would be very labor intensive and 
could present accounting problems 
with state auditors. 

Alibris operates differently than 
eBay and Half.com and presents a 
more acceptable system for an aca- 
demic state library. Presently, a seller 
must list a minimum of five hundred 
titles to be a certified book seller on 
Alibris, but the registration process 
is relatively fast, simple, and does 
not require the use of a credit card. 
Besides listing a seller's stock onsite, 
a seller's books listed on Alibris are 
searchable from odier online retailer 
sites, such as Amazon and Barnes & 
Noble. As items sell, Alibris monitors 
the sales and handles the payments 
from the buyer. At the end of every 
month, Alibris sends a check to the 
seller for all items sold during that 
period. Because Alibris acts as the 
brokering agent between buyer and 
seller, they deduct a 20 percent fee 
from the list price for each book 
sale. Working within this system, the 
seller avoids time-consuming corre- 
spondence or problems with buyers 
and receives payments consistently. 
Alibris also acts as the middleman for 



all returns. When a book buyer wishes 
to make a return for whatever rea- 
son, Alibris will handle the correspon- 
dence, return shipping of the item, 
and refund the buyer. For a seller, this 
system is very efficient and far less 
aggravating than having to deal with 
buyers and returns directly. 

After reviewing the library lit- 
erature, attending the Gifts and 
Exchange Discussion Group's pro- 
gram, and conducting a question- 
naire, the staff determined that online 
selling could succeed at the Smathers 
Library Bookstore. Library adminis- 
tration agreed with this assessment 
and, in August 2003, gave approval 
to a one-year pilot project for selling 
books online. Based on discussions 
with representatives from Alibris, 
and from the favorable question- 
naire responses received from the 
librarians at UCB, the bookstore staff 
chose to register the store as an 
Alibris seller. 

Listing Books Online 

Once registered on Alibris, book 
sellers obtain access to the site's 
Seller Hub with its in-house data- 
base system, Inventory Manager. The 
Inventory Manager database contains 
thousands of book records, and each 
record contains pertinent information 
regarding title, author, publisher, year 
of publication, edition, size of the 
text, and so on. To list a book for sale, 
the seller first searches the Inventory 
Manager to find the title and correct 
edition. If the exact record is located, 
the seller merely opens the "Add 
Item" template, updates bibliographic 
information, describes the condition, 
and prices the book. To simplify the 
process, Inventory Manager offers 
several pull down menus and check 
boxes for indicating whether a book 
is a signed copy, a first edition, and 
its general condition (fine, very good, 
good, and so on). Additional note 
fields are available for the seller to 
describe the book and dust jacket's 



condition in more detail. If the book 
is not found in the inventory, a blank 
template is provided for the seller to 
create original records. The staff esti- 
mates that more than 80 percent of 
the titles they search on Alibris have 
records in Inventory Manager, which 
saves considerable time. 

Early into die online selling proj- 
ect, bookstore staff kept book descrip- 
tions short and nontechnical, but after 
time the bookstore staff gained con- 
fidence and began employing book 
market terms. Overuse of book trade 
jargon should be avoided (especially 
for untrained sellers); however, Alibris 
offers a helpful "Glossary of Book 
Terms" that the Smathers Library 
staff use frequently. 25 As staff began 
applying more information and appro- 
priate technical terms to book descrip- 
tions, the number of books sold each 
month more than doubled. In the 
first four months of die project, from 
September through December 2004, 
an average of less than eight books 
a month were sold on Alibris; in the 
next eight months of the project, from 
January through August 2005, an aver- 
age of almost eighteen books a month 
were sold. 

Pricing books (based on condi- 
tion, description, and rarity) is anoth- 
er important consideration. In the 
early months of joining Alibris, the 
Inventory Manager included a free 
pop-up window with all the price list- 
ings for that title already in Alibris. 
This listing furnished a very helpful 
guide for pricing the book in hand, as 
the seller could base the price by other 
editions for sale. Unfortunately, a few 
months into the project Alibris began 
charging for this listing service. Bather 
than pay for this information, die staff 
began accessing book selling search 
sites (such as Bookfinder or Abebooks) 
to compare price and condition of the 
books. 26 This added step of inputting a 
new search for die title on a separate 
browser in Bookfinder or Abebooks 
does slow down the process of pricing, 
but the staff consider this essential to 
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setting a fair market price. Regardless 
of the increase in staff hours required 
to list online inventory in this manner, 
the staff attributes the steady rise in 
online sales to listing books with better 
prices and improved descriptions. 

Procedures and Staff Time 

During the project, the staff record- 
ed the amount of time spent on pro- 
cedures used for online book selling. 
Activities demanding the most staff 
time include describing and pricing 
the books, recording and shipping 
the sales, and monitoring the sales 
with a spreadsheet. After listing a 
book, the staff tags the record with 
a shelf number for tracking pur- 
poses. Once this tracking number 
is included, the record is printed 
and placed inside the book. Books 
for sale online are kept on several 
dozen shelves in a separate area away 
from the regular bookstore stock. 
Alibris sends notification by e-mail 
each time a book sells. Once notified, 
the staff pulls the book and care- 
fully packages it with bubble wrap for 
mailing. Often the shipment is to the 
Alibris warehouse in Sparks, Nevada, 
where Alibris reroutes the book to 
the buyer; other times, the bookstore 
staff sends a book purchased directly 
to the buyer. For each online book 
sale, bookstore staff use an Excel 
spreadsheet to record the pertinent 
information, including Alibris' sale 
identification number and the title, 
author, and price of the book. The 
staff must also maintain the inventory 
within Alibris, removing items that 



sell, updating records, and printing 
mailing labels and invoices. 

Another task is "preview search- 
ing," which is a term the staff uses 
when they conduct a quick scan on 
Bookfinder or Abebooks in order to 
determine a book's value in the online 
market. This preview searching takes 
only a couple minutes but it is crucial, 
as the value of individual books is not 
always obvious to the library staff. 
Going online to scout the used book 
market and compare the availability 
and prices on the used book market 
is extremely beneficial in deciding 
whether to sell the book online or in 
the Smathers Library Bookstore. After 
monitoring online sales, the staff set 
the cutoff line at $15. If several copies 
of a book are being sold online or if 
most copies of a book are priced less 
than $15 apiece, the staff considers 
selling online not to be worth the time 
and effort to do so. 

In the first month of listing books, 
the average time required to place 
a book for online sale was approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes, or four books 
per hour. With the bookstore staff 
working as a team for thirty-three 
hours a week, more than 130 staff 
hours during September 2003 were 
required to reach die five-hundred- 
book minimum requirement. Once the 
five-hundred-book requirement was 
met, staff spent six-and-a-half hours a 
week in the period October through 
December 2003 on online selling 
activities. For the next eight months 
of the project, January through August 
2004, the number of hours required 
of staff decreased to an average of six 
hours per week. (See table 2 for details 



on how staff time was spent.) Hours 
devoted to online selling decreased 
despite die fact that the most impor- 
tant and time-consuming task of listing 
books increased once staff began using 
Bookfinder and Abebooks to adjust 
prices and enhance book descriptions. 
The average time spent on listing a 
book increased from fifteen to almost 
twenty-five minutes per book; how- 
ever, the overall average in staff time 
required per week decreased. This 
decline can be attributed to staff not 
only becoming more experienced at 
online book selling, but to improved 
in-house procedures over the life of 
the project. 

Conclusion 

The year- long online selling pilot proj- 
ect ended on September 1, 2004. It 
was an exciting experience for the 
entire staff of the Smathers Library 
Bookstore and a profitable enterprise 
for the library. In the proposal, the 
bookstore staff set the amount of 
$2,500 as the sales goal. This target 
was reached after only seven months 
of selling books online; by the end of 
twelve months, 174 books had sold for 
more than $4,000. Although the first 
month's sales were modest (six books 
sold for $166), gross sales increased 
at a steady rate (see figure 1). In 
four months, online gross sales passed 
$1,000, and, by the end of the first 
six months, sales were just less than 
$2,000. After one year of online book 
selling with Alibris, gross sales totaled 
$5,932.45. These gross earnings do not 
take into account Alibris' 20 percent 



Table 2. Staff time devoted to online bookselling activities 

# of Minutes Spent on E-Mail/ 

# Minutes Spent # of Minutes Spent Spreadsheet and Database Average Staff Hours 

Month Listing Each Book Packing/Shipping Books Maintenance Spent per Week 

Sept. 15 20 10 33 

Oct.-Dec. 20 15 10 6.5 

Jan.-Aug. 25 15 10 6 
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fee. After deducting Alibris' fee of 
$1,186.49 (20 percent) from the year's 
gross, the library netted $4,725.46 
from its online book selling project 
(see table 3). 

One stated goal of the propos- 
al was to successfully balance online 
book selling with daily sales in the 
library bookstore, and in this regard, 
the results surpassed expectations. 
During the course of the yearlong 
online selling project, the Smathers 
Library Bookstore continued post- 
ing steady sales and actually brought 
in higher revenue than the previous 
year. In fiscal year 2003-2004, the 
Smathers Library Bookstore grossed 
$12,813.97, versus $10,309.63 in fiscal 
year 2002-2003. Included in the book- 
store figures were individual sales to 
book dealers and, although sales with 
the dealers did drop overall (since a 
greater percentage of the finer-qual- 
ity books were being sold online), the 
store's profits were not compromised. 

In addition to boosting the 
library's general book acquisition fund 
by several thousand dollars, the staff 
learned a number of valuable lessons 
about the online selling of surplus 
books. The staff discovered that list- 
ing, describing, and pricing books is 
not as daunting a task as originally 
feared, due to the templates provided 
by the Alibris Inventory Manager and 
using the descriptions and prices found 
on book selling search sites, such as 
Bookfinder and Abebooks. The staff 
observed that, in general, books listed 
with more detailed information sell 
faster on Alibris, and learned die types 
of books that are better suited for sell- 
ing online (books in construction, life 
sciences, and history) versus books 
that appeal to the browsing customer 
(art and cookbooks), which regularly 
sell faster in die bookstore. 

As the project began, book returns 
were a major concern of the Smathers 
Library Bookstore. Whether due to 
conscientious book listing with accu- 
rate descriptions, luck, or a combi- 
nation of both, only one return was 



needed in the project year. For what- 
ever reason, the buyer changed his 
or her mind and decided to send the 
book back. Alibris handled this return 
very well and settled the request 
quickly and without problems. Since 
Alibris' policy is to send a monthly 
check to the seller for all sales (minus 
their fee), Alibris simply deducted the 
amount reimbursed for the return 
from the next monthly check issued to 
the Smathers Library. 



Another factor to take into 
account with online book sales is the 
incidental costs incurred. Alibris does 
reimburse book sellers an approxi- 
mated cost of postage for each book 
sale, but this reimbursement does not 
cover die costs of labels, padded enve- 
lopes, and packing materials (such as 
bubble wrap). Fortunately, Smathers 
Library can absorb these costs eas- 
ily because packing materials are pur- 
chased in bulk. The staff estimate that 
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Figure 1 . Gross online sales 



Table 3. Online sales: September 1, 2003-August 31, 2004 



Month Gross Sales Alibris Fee Net Sales ($) # of Books Sold Avg. Sale Price 





($) 


(%) 






(Gross) ($) 


Sept. 


166.00 


-20 


132.80 


6 


27.67 


Oct. 


384.00 


-20 


307.20 


10 


38.40 


Nov. 


216.50 


-20 


173.20 


7 


30.93 


Dec. 


281.50 


-20 


225.20 


8 


35.19 


Jan. 


547.50 


-20 


438.00 


14 


39.11 


Feb. 


399.50 


-20 


319.60 


11 


36.32 


March 


567.00 


-20 


453.60 


17 


33.35 


Apr. 


557.00 


-20 


445.60 


19 


29.32 


May 


748.50 


-20 


598.80 


22 


34.02 


June 


490.50 


-20 


392.40 


17 


28.85 


July 


815.95 


-20 


652.76 


19 


42.94 


Aug. 


758.50 


-20 


606.80 


24 


31.60 


Totals 


5,932.45 


-20.50* 


4,725.46 


174 


34.09 



*One book returned. 
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each book shipped costs the library 
$1.50. During the year, the library 
bookstore sold, packaged, and shipped 
174 books, costing the library approxi- 
mately $260. While this amount is not 
overwhelming, it may be significant 
for libraries with smaller budgets. 

By the end of the pilot project, 
the staff realized that once they estab- 
lished an organized, efficient mecha- 
nism for online selling, the overhead 
and staff time needed for searching, 
pricing, listing, recordkeeping, and 
shipping orders is surprisingly low 
when compared to the revenue gener- 
ated. However, this may or may not 
be true for other libraries attempting 
online sales. With the existence of a 
bookstore and a staff already familiar 
with procedures for the disposition of 
unselected gift materials and the tasks 
associated with selling books (pric- 
ing, bookkeeping and inventory main- 
tenance), the Smathers Library has 
an ideal situation in place for selling 
books online. Other libraries may have 
a larger challenge and more hurdles 
to overcome in order to be successful. 
For the Smathers Library Bookstore, 
the pilot project accomplished its goal 
of balancing online and bookstore 
sales, and exceeded its expectations 
in revenue. As a result, library admin- 
istration endorsed the continuation of 
online book selling. 
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Edward Swanson 



Library Collection Assessment 
through Statistical Sampling. 

By Brian J. Baird. Lanham, Md.: 
Scarecrow, 2004. 103p. $29.95 soft- 
bound (ISBN 0-8108-5038-9). 

Based on the title of this book, 
Library Collection Assessment through 
Statistical Sampling, one might expect 
it to give more detailed coverage of col- 
lection development issues and a more 
robust discussion on statistical sam- 
pling than is presented. Nevertheless, 
this book does provide an overview 
of the basic concepts behind survey- 
based assessment, focusing on pres- 
ervation issues and the evaluation of 
print collections' physical conditions. 
Baird explains the purpose of assess- 
ment projects and describes why 
assessment tools should be custom- 
ized for one's particular institution 
and purpose. He describes collection 
assessment as a set of methods to 
evaluate the effectiveness and conse- 
quences of past decisions to inform 
future decisions, and he provides sev- 
eral examples illustrating this point 
throughout the book. 

Chapter two, "Designing the 
Survey Instrument," and chapter 
three, "Conducting die Survey," focus 
on how to design a survey as an tool 
for assessment. An extensive series 
of questions developed to elicit infor- 
mation addressing preservation of 
print materials covers everything from 
paper fold tests to circulation data. 
Baird provides useful tips throughout 
these chapters and emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining consistency 
in how data are collected and scored. 
For example, Baird stresses that sur- 
vey methodology needs to be well- 
documented so that follow-up surveys 
maintain the guidelines used previ- 
ously. The author provides a limited 
list of resources for more examples of 



survey instruments at the end of these 
chapters as well as within the bibli- 
ography at the end of the book; Ross 
Harvey provides many more examples 
in Preservation in Libraries (Bowker 
Saur, 1993). 

One drawback of this book is the 
lack of clear definitions for some terms 
specific to book conservation and pres- 
ervation. While an index is provided, 
detailed illustrations supplemented by 
a glossary of terms would enhance the 
reader's understanding of some of the 
methods described. Brian J. Baird, 
for example, provides a glossary as 
well as illustrations in his Preservation 
Strategies for Small Academic and 
Public Libraries (Scarecrow, 2003). 

While a section of chapter three 
describes appropriate ways to con- 
duct surveys for assessing die condition 
of print materials, only a brief men- 
tion is made of how to determine the 
appropriate sample size for a statistical 
evaluation. Baird highlights the impor- 
tance of maintaining consistency in 
sampling methodology, but he does not 
adequately describe how to conduct 
valid random sampling. As a result, 
the theme of statistical sampling is 
not fully developed, and other sources 
will have to be consulted for a more 
pointed summary on statistical sam- 
pling methods. Baird does offer some 
recommendations for further reading 
within the notes section at the end of 
chapter three, but this subject might 
have been more fully developed within 
this work. Managing and Analyzing 
Your Collection (ALA, 2002), by Carol 
A. Doll and Pamela Petrick Barrin, 
provides a more thorough overview 
of different sampling techniques and 
step-by-step instructions on some basic 
statistical calculations. 

In chapter four, "Analyzing the 
Data," the author goes into some 



detail on how to set up a survey 
form in a database program, using 
Microsoft Access as the example. The 
screen shots presented to illustrate 
the process of setting up tables and 
forms do not render well in the text, 
and more detail would be required 
for a reader inexperienced with using 
database software to design a survey 
instrument — this book does not go 
into any real depth with regard to 
setting up survey forms in database 
programming software. 

Baird presents a dismissive over- 
view of techniques used to analyze the 
data collected during a survey. While 
some basic information is presented, 
he stipulates that a statistical expert 
is needed to ensure that the data are 
properly analyzed and interpreted. He 
describes the kind of information that 
is collected as "nominal data," and 
briefly mentions the kinds of analyses 
that can be accomplished with nomi- 
nal data. The use of the chi-square 
test is briefly mentioned for use in 
comparing data collected from differ- 
ent libraries or from different venues 
within a library, but readers are again 
advised to seek the advice of statistics 
experts instead of conducting the anal- 
ysis themselves. Although the chap- 
ter lacks significant content on data 
analysis, Baird does include several 
examples of how to interpret data; he 
also describes some of the pitfalls one 
may encounter during interpretation. 

Much of tire latter part of the 
book focuses on issues relevant to 
preservation of print-based collections. 
Studying tire means by which the text 
blocks — such as the bound pages of 
a book — are held together and moni- 
toring the condition of book bindings 
are some of the examples presented 
that are used to show how collection 
condition assessment can be harnessed 
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to help develop or expand a preserva- 
tion or book conservation program. 
An interesting collection development 
example that is discussed in the book 
is an assessment of the conditions 
of books residing in the stacks com- 
pared to the condition of books being 
returned to circulation. Results of these 
surveys guided decisions about where, 
when, and how much attention should 
be applied to book repair, bookbind- 
ing, how to develop book conservation 
programs, and how effective past pres- 
ervation efforts have been. 

Library Collection Assessment 
through Statistical Sampling will be 
of limited interest to most libraries 
that already have a mature preserva- 
tion or conservation program. Readers 
interested in preservation will receive 
only a basic overview of issues that 
one would encounter in survey-based 
assessment projects. In Baird's earlier 
book, Preservation Strategies for Small 
Academic and Public Libraries, many 
of the topics covered in die current 
book are discussed in a single chapter. 
In fact, sections of die 2003 book are 
repeated word-for-word in the current 
book (for example, compare page 65 
in this book widi page 16 in the 2003 
book). Baird simply could have cited 
his previous work instead and put more 
effort into developing a more thorough 
overview of statistical sampling tech- 
niques and data analysis tools. 

While all of the examples in the 
book are specific to preservation and 
loosely address collection develop- 
ment or collection management, 
some of the same principles could be 
applied to other assessment needs. 
Other books or resources, however, 
will need to be consulted if one is 
looking for an explanation of statistical 
methods to guide assessment projects. 
An anticipated follow-up to this book 
would be a discussion on collection 
assessment for electronic resources, 
including online books and journals. 
— Hilary Davis (hilary _davis@ncsu. 
edu), North Carolina State University 
Libraries, Raleigh 



Disaster Response and Planning 
for Libraries. By Miriam B. Kahn. 
Chicago: ALA, 2003. 152p. $40 soft- 
bound, ALA members $36 (ISBN 0- 
8389-0837-3). 

Disaster Management for Libraries 
and Archives. Ed. Graham Matthews 
and John Feather. Burlington, Vt: 
Ashgate, 2003. 236p. $79.95 hard- 
bound (ISBN 0-7546-0917-0). 

Disasters are by their nature 
unpredictable. This makes the content 
of these two works even more impor- 
tant for librarians today in a time of 
extremes (of weather and manmade 
problems) and tight budgets. A disas- 
ter plan is, as die cliche states, like a 
parachute. We hope never to have to 
use one, but it is better to have one 
and not need it than to need one and 
not have it. This pair of books offers 
many valuable insights into the disas- 
ter planning and recovery processes. 

Both of these works emphasize the 
importance of having a disaster plan in 
place. During a crisis is no time to 
be making decisions that could affect 
one's institution for years to come. It 
is much easier to establish recovery 
criteria for collections and to delegate 
responsibilities before anydiing hap- 
pens that would require their use. A 
well-trained and informed staff is able 
to react more quickly and efficiently to 
any situation as it arises. An effective 
disaster plan will also facilitate dealing 
with vendors, insurers, and helpful 
colleagues at other institutions. 

Disaster Response and Planning 
for Libraries provides clear instruc- 
tions for creating a disaster plan for an 
institution and responding to a disaster 
after it occurs. Many forms and check- 
lists are included in the book for quick 
reference. The author breaks the pro- 
cess down into four steps: response, 
recovery, prevention, and planning. 
Response covers the period immedi- 
ately after the disaster. This section 
contains much detailed information on 
the cleaning and repair of books and 
other library materials damaged by 



water, fire, or other factors. Recovery 
concerns the long-term return of the 
library to its former level of service: 
replacement of lost or damaged mate- 
rials, renovation and reconstruction 
of facilities, and so on. Included in 
an appendix is a thorough list of busi- 
nesses and organizations diat can be of 
help in a crisis. Prevention deals with 
the issue — all too easy for busy library 
managers to forget — of maintaining a 
safe and healthful workplace. Some of 
the suggestions included are obvious 
(like potential fire hazards), others 
less so (like damage incurred during 
a renovation project). If your library 
does not have a disaster plan, or if you 
would like to be sure it is as thorough 
as it ought to be, Disaster Response 
and Planning for Libraries is the book 
for you. 

Disaster Management for 
Libraries and Archives is an effective 
complement to the previous work. 
International in scope, it contains 
chapters dealing with the physical and 
emotional effects of disasters as well 
as case studies written by veterans of 
these events. These sections provide 
some of the most compelling portions 
of the book. Fires in England and 
Sweden, war in the Balkans, wildfires 
in Australia — all of these and more 
are discussed. 

As in the other book, planning 
is emphasized here. This is espe- 
cially important in joint-use facilities. 
Examples given include libraries in 
government buildings in Australia 
and a public library-city archives in 
England. Another chapter deals with 
cooperative ventures among libraries 
in the United States. As with the disas- 
ter plan itself, the time to build links 
with other institutions in your area is 
before disaster strikes your library or 
theirs. The authors provide general 
guidelines applicable to all libraries, 
as well as specific items gleaned from 
hard experience. 

During a crisis such as a fire it 
is natural to focus on recovering a 
library's materials. Maj Klasson, in the 
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chapter on a library fire in Sweden, 
discusses die emotional toll taken on 
the staff of die library. It might be 
expected diat staff members who were 
actually in the building during the fire 
and its aftermath would suffer from 
stress and depression, but librarians at 
other branches were affected also, for 
example, by increased workloads and 
a general sense of powerlessness that 
pervaded the entire community. Many 
of the library's regular patrons were 
also concerned about their library. 

Many of the same recovery issues 
are addressed in the chapter on a 
library fire in Norwich, England. Both 
of these chapters show how important 
communication is during a disaster 
and its aftermath. By keeping staff 
and the community updated about 
progress and plans for the future, 
library administrators can focus ener- 
gies and attention on the future, boost- 
ing morale and maintaining forward 
momentum. Begular communication 
also fosters a sense of concern and 
goodwill within the community, both 
of which are valuable assets to a library 
in crisis. Disaster Management for 
Libraries and Archives, while not as 
essential as Disaster Response and 
Planning for Libraries, is a valuable 
complement to it. This book provides 
a variety of perspectives on some of 
the issues involved in planning and 
reacting to different disaster that may 
befall one's institution. 

Neither of these books explic- 
idy discusses the September 11, 
2001, tragedy in detail (Matthews and 
Feather do deal with the destruc- 
tion of libraries during die war in the 
Balkans), but it remains the specter 
at the feast. These events, like the 
Oklahoma City bombing and other 
acts of destruction, are grim reminders 
that we all live in an age with the ever 
present possibility of disaster. Man can 
be as pernicious as fire, flood, or earth- 
quake. As unpleasant as disaster can 
be to contemplate, these books serve 
to remind all of us that the alternative 
of willful ignorance or unreasoning 



optimism can be even more danger- 
ous. — Dan Forrest (dan.forrest@wku. 
edu), Western Kentucky University, 
Bowling Green 

Authority Control in Organizing 
and Accessing Information: 
Definition and International 
Experience. Eds. Arlene G. Taylor, 
Barbara B. Tillett. Binghampton, 
N.Y.: Haworth, 2004. 651p. $34.95 
softbound (ISBN 0-7890-2716-X); 
$59.95 hardbound (ISBN 0-7890- 
2715-1). Published simultaneously as 
Cataloging h Classification Quarterly 
38, no. 3/4, and 39, no. 1/2. 

The International Conference 
on Authority Control: Definition and 
International Experiences was held 
in Florence, Italy, in February 2003. 
It brought together many respected 
experts from Europe and the United 
States for a review of the current state 
of the art in authority control. The 
proceedings were originally published 
in Italian, and this volume represents 
the English version with a few addi- 
tional papers solicited by the editors. 1 
Almost half the papers were contrib- 
uted by Italians. There have been a 
number of works published on author- 
ity control in the last two or three 
decades, but most have focused on 
the practical aspects of authority work 
in libraries. This is the first broad and 
comprehensive overview of die field 
since the Library and Information 
Technology Association (LITA) insti- 
tutes in 1979. 2 More than forty contri- 
butions are brought together to cover 
every aspect of authority control today, 
from international standards-setting 
developments to a variety of local and 
specialized projects that incorporate 
some aspect of authority control. 

The proceedings open with an 
address by Michael Gorman, who was 
also part of the 1979 institutes. In his 
usual curmudgeonly style, he gives an 
overview of the concepts of authority 
control and a critique of metadata 
schemas such as the Dublin Core. 
He argues that such metadata should 



be either abandoned or brought up 
to the standard of traditional catalog- 
ing norms. 

The rest of the proceedings are 
divided into five sections. The first 
is called "State of the Art and New 
Theoretical Perspectives." Barbara 
Tillett, who has been so instrumental 
in the world of audiority control for 
many years, provides a valuable histor- 
ical review of the last quarter century 
and elucidates current developments 
in the field, such as the Functional 
Bequirements for Bibliographic 
Becords (FBBB), changes in the con- 
cept of Universal Bibliographic Control 
(UBC), and the Virtual International 
Authority File. Arlene Taylor reports 
on a survey of teachers to study how 
authority control is taught in North 
American schools of library and infor- 
mation science. The results show gen- 
eral agreement on the importance of 
authority control, but few indications 
that students are learning much about 
it amid the other subjects competing 
for their attention. 

The second, third, and fourth sec- 
tions form the heart of the book and 
will have perhaps the broadest interest 
and value. The full range of standards 
and activities around the world is 
described, in most cases by experts who 
are directly involved in the respective 
institutions and projects. The second 
section is called "Standards, Exchange 
Formats, Metadata." Gloria Cerbai 
Ammannati describes the efforts of 
the Bibliografie Nazionale Italiana to 
impose some kind of authority control 
on its records. Marie-France Plassard 
describes the work of the International 
Federation of Library Associations 
and Institutions (IFLA) with regard 
to authority control, and Glenn 
Patton discusses IFLA's Functional 
Bequirements and Numbering of 
Authority Becords (FBANAB) model. 
Pino Buizza explores how the concepts 
of authority control have evolved from 
the days of the Paris Principles, and 
Alberto Petrucciani argues for greater 
attention to the relationships between 
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authors and works, in the spirit of 
FRBR. Murtha Baca demonstrates 
how the concepts of authority control 
have been entering the world of art 
and museums, especially through the 
efforts of the Getty Research Institute, 
while Mirna Willer's paper outlines the 
development of IFLA's UN I MARC 
authorities format. 

The third section is titled 
"Authority Control for Names and 
Works." The first two papers illustrate 
how the world of archives is discover- 
ing the power of authority control. 
Archives are moving away from a 
model where tiiere was a one-to-one 
correspondence between an archival 
collection and its creator to one where 
"more than one creator can be linked to 
one archive and, conversely, that more 
than one archival fonds can be linked 
to one creator" (189). This means that 
information about creators of archives 
can be stored separately from the 
description of the archives and shared 
among institutions, much as libraries 
have long done, but archives need to 
keep much more information about 
those creators than libraries keep 
about names in their catalogs. Stefano 
Vitali describes the International 
Standard Archival Authority Record 
for Corporate Bodies, Persons, and 
Families (ISAAR[CPF]), and Daniel 
Pitti delineates the Encoded Archival 
Context (EAC), an XML-based 
implementation of ISAAR(CPF). 
Jutta Weber reports on the Linking 
and Exploring Authority Files proj- 
ect, which aims to share and com- 
bine authority files from a number of 
European libraries. Various attempts 
to subject the names of printers, pub- 
lishers, and booksellers of early printed 
books to authority control are the topic 
of Lorenzo Baldacchini's paper, and 
Richard Smiraglia argues for increased 
authority control over works. 

"Authority Control for Subjects" 
is the title of the fourth section. The 
papers in this section examine the 
SACO Program; Multilingual Access to 
Subjects, which links English, French, 



and German subject heading sys- 
tems; Faceted Application of Subject 
Terminology, which is an OCLC proj- 
ect; and the new Soggettario, a subject 
thesaurus for Italian libraries. 

The final section is "Authority 
Control Experiences and Projects." 
Twenty papers report on various proj- 
ects drat attempt to implement some 
kind of authority control or develop an 
authority file. Some of them are limit- 
ed to a particular library or area. Many 
of the reports are from Italy, but there 
are others from France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and China. 

This book represents a compilation 
of virtually everything that is known 
and much of what is in development 
in the field of authority control at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. 
It testifies to the fact that in a time 
when keyword searching and googl- 
ization seem to be irresistible forces, 
the importance of authority control in 
organizing the information universe 
is being increasingly recognized. The 
papers are well-written and, though 
many of them were presumably trans- 
lated or written by non-native speak- 
ers, they are presented in a smooth 
and colloquial English. — John Hostage 
(hostage@law.harvard.edu), Harvard 
Law School. 
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Brief Reviews 

Case Studies in Library Security. 

By Bruce A. Shuman. Westport, Conn.: 



Libraries Unlimited, 2002. 252p. $40 
hardbound (ISBN 1-56308-936-X). 

For most librarians, members of 
a profession dedicated to helping oth- 
ers, security is usually something to be 
discussed in whispers or, better yet, 
left to somebody else. Unfortunately, 
this attitude leads to problems when 
the inevitable occurs and a situation 
requiring quick and correct action 
develops. It is always better to have 
put some thought into procedures 
before the fact than to worry about 
what one should have done after the 
fact. Case studies provide opportuni- 
ties for discussion and reflection with- 
out real world consequences, and this 
collection of case studies on library 
security is an excellent tool for any 
librarian who may someday have to 
face some of the situations delineated 
here (all of us). 

To give the cases described in this 
book more immediacy, the author has 
created a community, library system, 
and cast of characters to set them in. 
The effect is that of a collection of 
short stories. An additional innovation 
is that they are reported conversation- 
ally, in the form of memos, telephone 
calls, and even e-mails. This is gener- 
ally quite effective, although it can 
be occasionally distracting when the 
reader is more interested in how the 
characters react than in pondering a 
more appropriate response by their 
own library. 

The author has thoughtfully 
given attention to newer security con- 
cerns as well as the more traditional 
ones like book theft and disruptive 
patron behavior. Computer hackers 
and offensive Web sites are examined 
as are some more implausible sci-fi 
issues. The author has not ignored the 
community-relations aspects of library 
security either; for example, how the 
public and the library board might 
react to new policies and problems. 
Case Studies in Library Security will 
provide plenty of food for thought 
for any public service librarian, even 
one with no direct security 
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responsibility. — Dan Forrest (dan. 
forrest@wku.edu), Western Kentucky 
University, Boivling Green 

Subject Determination during 
the Cataloging Process. By Alenka 
Sauperl. Lanham, McL: Scarecrow, 
2002. 173p. $47.50 hardbound (ISBN 
0-8108-4289-0). 

This qualitative approach into the 
process of assigning subject headings 
gives an inside look into the actual 
thought process and highlights the 
inherent difficulty of the procedure. 
The book is based on Sauperl's doc- 
toral thesis at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and consists 
of seven chapters, a bibliography, and 
an index. 

Data were collected between 
October and December 1998 using 
questionnaire, think aloud, follow- 
up discussion, and timeline interview 
methods. The same format was used 
to report each subject's responses: a 
brief description of the environment 
and the cataloger's primary responsi- 



bilities, data obtained from each sub- 
ject, and a summary of the person's 
style. The sample size included twelve 
catalogers from three large academic 
libraries. From this group six were 
observed while choosing subject head- 
ings, and the remaining six were mere- 
ly interviewed about the process they 
normally use when choosing subject 
headings. Sauperl interjected seven- 
teen terms she had gathered from the 
observation experiences into the dia- 
log with the interviewed participants 
in order to strengthen her findings 
between the two groups. 

Subject determination is viewed 
from the perspective of very personal 
experiences of the twelve practicing 
catalogers in the study. Textbooks often 
discuss a step-by-step process describ- 
ing methods of assigning subject head- 
ings, so what sets this book apart is 
the inside look at die analysis process 
of practicing catalogers and particular 
thought patterns present before the 
final subject headings are chosen and 
entered into the cataloging record. 



Sauperl not only examines each 
response, but also cross-references 
the participant's experiences. She 
discusses similarities and differences 
broken down into three categories: 
examination of die book and subject 
identification, searching for subject 
headings, and classification. The final 
two chapters describe a hypothetical 
example of the subject determination 
process based on a synthesis of the 
overall results discussed in chapter 
five. The book ends widi discussion of 
relationships between her results and 
previous research. 

A variety of concepts and meth- 
ods not typically covered in cataloging 
textbooks are explored, such as note 
taking, revising and rethinking choic- 
es, and utilizing multiple online and 
print tools. Clearly, diis book should 
make an excellent supplement for 
anyone taking a cataloging course or 
otherwise interested in exploring these 
processes. — Deana Groves (deana. 
groves@wku.edu), Western Kentucky 
University, Boivling Green 
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subject cataloging: 288 (r); alternative 

methods, 266-75 
subject headings: references, 154-66 
"Supply and Demand for Catalogers: 

Present and Future" 250-65 
Swanson, Edward: 57-67, 137-44, 217- 

20, 284-88; 289-91 

T 

"TalkLeft, Boing Boing, and Scrappleface: 
The Phenomenon of Weblogs and 
Their Impact on Library Technical 
Services" 7-13 

technical services: 217-18 (r) 

technical services librarians: competen- 
cies, 167-74; expectations of, 167-74; 
training of, 143^4 (r); see also cata- 
logers 

technology: in preservation of library 

materials, 32-39 
Teper, Thomas H.: 32-39 
Tillett, Barbara: 4-5 (c) 
title pages: history, 67 (r) 

U 

Unicode: in authority records, 243-49 
University of Florida, Smather Library: 
276-83 

"Use of General Preservation Assessments: 

Process" 90-106 
"Utilization of Students as Cataloging 

Assistants at Carnegie Category 1 

Institution Libraries" 27-32 

W 

Web sites, see World Wide Web 

Weblogs: cataloging of, 7-13; in library 
collections, 7-13 

"Why Do You Still Use Dewey?: Academic 
Libraries That Continue with Dewey 
Decimal Classification" 123-36 

women's studies: subject analysis, 266-75 

Wool, Gregory J.: 143-44 (r) 

"World Enough, and Time — Libraries 
As Agents of Cultural Memory: 
Introduction to the 2004 ALCTS 
President's Program, June 28, Orlando, 
Florida" 80-82 

World Wide Web: cataloging of, 139-40 
(r); see also Weblogs 

WWW, see World Wide Web 




From Catalog to Gateway: Charting a Course 
for Future Access 
Edited by Bill Sleeman 



Developed as guidelines regarding the form 
and function of the catalog in its several for- 
mats, including issues arising from the struc- 
ture of the catalog, filing order, authority con- 
trol, record content, minimum level cataloging, 
retrospective conversion, command structure, search strategy, and 
record display. ALCTS, expected release date: September 2005, ISBN: 
0-8389-8326-X. 
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from 

ALCTS 

Publishing 



Knowledge without Boundaries: Organizing Information 
for the Future 

Edited by Michael A. Chopey, with introduction by Sally C. Tseng 

Libraries have expanded their role as knowledge managers and librarians 
need to be aware of metadata standards that are being integrated into 
library portals, which will precipitate cataloging rule revisions. Presents 
current projects that impact library methods and changes and trends 
in cataloging. ALCTS, expected release date: October 2005. 



SALSA deTopicos/Subjects in 
SALSA: Spanish and Latin American 
Subject Access 

Edited by David Miller and Filiberto 
Felipe Martinez-Arellano 



Community, Collaboration and Collections: 
The Writings of Ross Atkinson 
Edited by Robert Alan and Bonnie MacEwan, 
with an introduction by Sarah Thomas 



Presented in both Spanish and 
English, this title details current and 
historical efforts to provide subject 
access for Spanish-speaking library users, including both mono- 
lingual and bilingual systems.Written for those in technical ser- 
vices who wish to enhance the services to Hispanic populations, 
the title aims to heighten awareness of the need for bilingual 
subject access beyond the obvious need for Spanish-language 
vocabulary. ALCTS, expected release date: January 2006 



For more than two decades Ross Atkinson 
has written insightfully and articulately about 
libraries and the changing character of library collections. This 
work consists of a selection of Atkinson's most significant pub- 
lications and is accompanied by an eloquent introduction by 
Sarah Thomas. ALCTS, expected release date: January 2006. 



Cataloging Correctly for Kids, 4th ed. 
Edited by Sheila Intner 

An excellent revision of a familiar title that addresses cata- 
loging issues specific to children's materials. Familiarizes the 
reader with standard tools, practices, available resources, and 
issues. Exclusive source of the Guidelines for 
Standardized Cataloging of Children's Materi- 
als, the ALA-endorsed national standard for 
cataloging children's materials and the basis 
for the Library of Congress's Annotated Card 
Program cataloging. ALA Editions, expected 
release date: Fall 2005. 
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Managing Electronic Resources: Contemporary 

Problems and Emerging Issues 

Edited by Pamela Bluh and Cindy Hepfer 

As electronic resources evolve and mature, 
the need for effective management options 
is critical. The papers in this publication, 
a number of which were first presented at 
the 2003 and 2004 Midwinter Symposia on 
managing electronic resources, describe 
present conditions and prospective options 
and offer librarians practical suggestions for 
dealing with electronic resources. ALCTS, 
expected release date: October 2005. 
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